JACK A. McLEOD 


Jack McLeod became 
actively engaged in the sale 
of Franklin exclusive 
contracts in the late 
summer of 1949 in the 
thriving little community 
of Clarkston, Washington, 
(Pop. 3,116). Previously 
he had been associated for 
several years with another 
company, and was one of 
its production leaders. 

In the past twelve months 
his earnings exceeded by 
$7, 000 his best year in the 
previous connection. 
Here is a record of his 
Franklin earnings: 


Cash Income 
Aug. 1, 1949-Aug. 1, 1951— 
$19,617.40 


621.04 


We are proud of 
Jack McLeod’s splendid 
accomplishments. 


FheoNATIONAL, 
UNDERWRITER 


Like Inawrance Edition 


“HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
BEYOND MY FONDEST 
EXPECTATIONS” 


August 31, 1951 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


Having just recently completed my second year 
with the friendly Franklin I find myself reminiscing. 
My records show that from August 1, 1949 to August 
1, 1951 you paid me $19,617.40; in fact during the past 
12 months ending August Ist you paid me $12,621.04. 
These figures of course do not include any deferred 
commissions, 


This exceeds my best year with my previous com- 
pany by over $7,000. J feel greatly indebted to the 
friendly Franklin for making financial security 
a fact not just a dream. 

The decision I made two years ago was one of the 
most important and wisest decisions I have ever 
made. The happiness and prosperity I have enjoyed 
these past two years have far exceeded my fondest 
expectations. 


With warmest personal regards, 
/s/ Jack A. McLeod 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


Lhe Priendly 
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Tas INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 
objectives. 
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Advisory Panel of 
SB Asks End 
f Group Freeze 


Public, Labor Group 
Advises Flexible 
Control of Pensions 


The group new business log jam may 
be broken in a few weeks if the wage 
stabilization board accepts the recom- 
mendatioy‘s that its advisory panel sub- 
mitted this week. 

The recommendation, very favorable 
to insurers, would have the board set 
no limit on the amount of group bene- 
fits, except that pensions would follow 
generally the $100 a month steel and 
auto industry pattern. 

It was suggested that WSB retain ap- 
proval control over pensions on a flex- 
ible basis. 

Apparently the panel felt that a fixed 
limit on group insurance would be re- 
garded as the target and become the 
minimum as well as the maximum. 
Also, many of the proposals for con- 
trolling group benefits were regarded as 
administratively unworkable. 

Complete recommendations have not 
been filed but are expected in about a 
week. It may take longer if experience 
is any guide. 

Public and labor members formed the 
majority of the committee which made 
the report to WSB. Emloyer represent- 
atives are expected to file a dissent 
on most major points in the report. 

Thus at last the end of the freeze 
may be in sight after nine months of 
alternate hope and despair. Thousands 
of group life and casualty sales have 
been hanging fire waiting the end of the 
freeze as it applied to them, Many labor- 
management agreements involving in- 
surance benefits have been held in abey- 
ance pending the fixng of policy by the 
board. A number of group men living 
on commissions, partially or totally, 
have suffered slumps in income. 


I. Bankers Stockholders 
Vote Oct. 17 on Merger 
with Central Standard 


To pave the way for absorption of 
Illinois Bankers Life by Central Stan- 
dard Life of Chicago, a special meeting 
of Illinois Bankers stockholders has 
been called for Oct. 17 at Chicago. At 
that time three Central Standard offi- 
cers, President Alfred MacArthur, Vice- 
President W. V. Hansen, and Secretary 
John B. Gallagher will resign from 
lilinois Bankers’ board and will be re- 
Placed by Carl A. Tiffany consulting 
actuary, Chase Conover, insurance ac- 
countant, and Alexander Eulenberg, 
accountant and lawyer, all of Chicago. 
The notice to stockholders states that 
if the intention is for reinsurance, con- 
Solidation or merger the resigning di- 
tectors feel they should step aside at 
o time because of their interlocking 

ces, 


4§3M.A. to Be Breakfast 
Host at A.L.C. Meeting 


As has been its custom for a number 
ot years, Business Men’s Assurance will 
host to a large group of guests Oct. 
ll at breakfast at the American Life 































Plan for Tax Credit on 
All Medical Cost Loses 


WASHINGTON — The Senate has 
defeated the tax bill amendment of 
Senator Ecton, Montana, making all 
medical expenses deductible on income 
tax returns, regardless of taxpayers’ 
age. 

Senator Ecton spoke for his amend- 
ment, as did Senators Hunt of Wyo- 
ming, and Case of South Dakota. It was 
pointed out that depletion, depreciation, 
or other allowances and deductions 
could be taken on livestock, other prop- 
erty, in mining operations, etc., and that 
health and medical care are more im- 
portant. 

Hunt said 50 million in this country 
carry health and hospitalization poli- 
cies. Corporations have health and in- 
surance plans for their employes. Ecton 
said corporations carrying group insur- 
ance can deduct premiums as a business 
expense, and the individual is entitled 
to the same consideration. 

Kerr of Qklahoma countered that the 
joint committee on taxation staff esti- 
mated the amendment, which would re- 
move the present 5% minimum limit as 
the basis of deducting medical expenses, 
would cause loss of $700 million annual 
revenue. Ecton retorted his information 
was that such loss would be nearer $15 
million. 

Kerr also pointed out the Senate bill 
would allow deduction of all medical 
expense of persons 65 years and older 
and their spouses. McClellan of Arkan- 
sas suggested there should be a limita- 
tion on medical deductions under Ecton’s 
proposal, to prevent flagrant abuse. To 
that, Ecton agreed, in principle. How- 
ever, McClellan suggested a provision 
to exempt medical expenses for persons 
of small income. 

Kerr said “health programs are avail- 
able at reasonable cost,” but Hunt coun- 
tered that payments under such pro- 
grams should be deductible. Hunt 
brought up the problem of the totally 
and permanently disabled and also said 
about 23 million people are “receiving 
some sort of medical care from the 
state,” but a large group do not. 

When Hunt asked Finance Commit- 
tee Chairman George if he would accept 
an amendment to cover permanent and 
totally disabled, George answered “that 
is a social security problem, not a tax 
problem,” but he should “dislike” to 
see such a provision adopted. 

Millikin, Colorado, suggested Ecton 
consult the joint committee, the Treas- 
ury, and others and try for a compro- 
mise with a view to raising the present 
$2,500 maximum medical deduction 
which would recognize the principle 
proposed without unduly depleting the 
revenue. Ecton replied he was “not 
interested.” 

George took the floor just before the 
vote to estimate Ecton’s amendment 
would cause loss of $1 to $2 billion 
revenue. He rejected Ecton’s final sug- 
gestion that the present 5% limitation 
be reduced so as to permit medical 
deductions exceeding 3% of income. 

Ferguson, Michigan, next day, re- 
vived the medical deduction issue with 
an amendment to allow deduction of 
$5,000 to a single person and $10,000 to 
a married person. 

Opposing it, George said he had 
thought at first of removing entirely 
the 5% limitation, but was “agreeable” 
for the Senate to accept the Ferguson 
amendment, which could be taken to 
conference. However, Senators did not 








Convention meeting at Toronto next 
week. Charles E. Cleeton, general 
agent of Occidental Life of California 
at Los Angeles and newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, will be the guest of honor. 





accept that invitation and voted the 
amendment down. 

Hendrickson’s amendment to the tax 
bill, which would have allowed deduc- 
tion from net income of pension bene- 
fits and retirement pay up to $1,440 a 
year was defeated after remarks in op- 
position by George, Morse of Oregon 
and Kerr of Oklahoma. Ives of New 
York supported it. George said a. simi- 
lar proposal had been rejected in the 
House ways and means committee and 
that it would benefit recipients of large 
pension and retirement benefits, which 
he did not think equitable. 

The finance committee’s rejection of 
the House proposed withholding tax 
on dividends and interest payments 
which was sustained by Senate vote 
against Senator Douglas’ amendment, 
was in line with the position of the life 
insurance people. 


Action Is Deferred 


Ives offered his amendment author- 
izing restricted retirement funds into 
which groups of self-employed persons 
could make contributions, tax-free, to 
provide pensions and retirement bene- 
fits for themselves in their old age. 

Ives said the finance committee had 
deferred action on this without preju- 
dice and that a study would be necessary 
owing to lack of information on revenue 
loss involved. He hoped this study would 
be made by the joint committee on 
internal revenue and taxation. 

Ives submitted and included in the 
Record considerable material relating to 
the subject matter of his amendment. 
This included survey data on 500 pen- 
sion plans, certain details regarding 
General Motors plan, and memoranda 
and statistics from the Library of Con- 
gress and Federal Reserve Board bear- 
ing upon the subject. 

House conferees on the revenue bill 
are reported to have agreed at an in- 
formal pre-conference meeting to accept 
the Senate amendment to allow medical 
care deductions exceeding 5% of income 
on tax returns of persons over 65. How- 
ever, observers understand this allow- 
ance would only be in lieu of, not in 
addition to the standard deduction for 
general expenses. 





Confer on Group Features 
of Defense Rating Plan 


WASHINGTON — Defense Depart- 
ment Insurance Director T. L. Kane, 
representatives of the military services, 
and a committee representing group in- 
terests conferred Tuesday on proposals 
for a group program to accompany the 
defense projects casualty rating plan. 

Group interests submitted proposals 
that have been in process several weeks. 
Mr. Kane indicated no action would be 
taken immediately. 

Labor interests reportedly wanted 
Anna Rosenberg, assistant secretary of 
defense for manpower, to handle group 
insurance matters related to defense 
contracts, but observers say Mr. Kane 
has been put in charge. 

Group conferees Tuesday included 
Steven D. Williams, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; J. Henry Smith, actuary 
Equitable Society; Harry V. Williams, 
Hartford Accident. 





Has Programming School 


Commonwealth Life held a home of- 
fice school in estate programming Oct. 
1-6 under the direction of Marcus 
Burke, director of schools. Ten ordi- 
nary agency department producers qual- 
ified to attend the school by production, 
and completion of company courses. 





Economic Power 
of Life Companies 
Overplayed: Howell 


Many Important Addresses 
Given at Society of 
Actuaries Meeting 


By ROY ROSENQUIST 


The effect of the so-called economic 
power of life insurance companies was 
especially stressed by Valentine Howell, 
vice-president of Prudential and presi- 
dent of Society of Actuaries, in opening 
its annual meeting at Toronto. “Power,” 
and especially “economic power,” he 
said, has in our democracy come to be 
one of the worst handles that can be 
hung on to a man or an institution. 
The connotation is that of a sort of 
super-racket. 

Life insurance companies, he said, do 
not have the power to control inter- 





B. T. Holmes 


Valentine Howell 


est rates, which are determined like 
other prices, by supply and demand. If 
the supply of funds for loan purposes 
remains constant, an increasing demand 
for such funds has the effect of raising 
the interest rate. But when the supply 
of money and credit can be expanded in- 
definitely by the government, as at pres- 
ent, the supply can always be made to 
exceed the demand for money. Then 
competition for available investments de- 
velops, and the interest rate starts down- 
wards. 


How Government Controls Rate 


“The principal method hy which the 
government controls the supply of 
money, and hence the interest rate, is 
through the operations of the federal 
open market committee. When the fed- 
eral reserve banks buy government se- 
curities in the open market, they pay 
for them in cash or bank credit. This 
payment is available to the seller for 
other investments. But the government 
bonds bought by the reserve banks also 
form the basis of further credits or of 
currency issues and this new money 
competes with the old to drive down 
the interest rate. Also, if new govern- 
ment issues are not marketable because 
the coupon rate is too low, they will be 
taken up by the reserve banks and still 
more currency or credit will result. 
Thus, as long as there are government 
securities for the federal reserve banks 
to buy, and as long as the federal re- 
serve banks can continue to print their 
own money, the federal government can 
set the interest rate at whatever figure it 
chooses.” 

Life companies enter into the picture 
because they constitute large accumula- 
tions of capital, accumulations which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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NALU’s New President Recruited 


Himself into the Life Business 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


Even when the snow was pelting at 
his face through the open windshield of 
his model T Ford as he traveled the 
Ridge route to call on his northern Cali- 
fornia prospects, Charles E. Cleeton, 
new president of the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, felt that life insur- 
ance was the greatest business anybody 
could be in. 

Even before he got into it, life insur- 
ance selling had a fascination for Chuck 
Cleeton that has never faded. In fact, 
if he hadn’t been so strongly attracted 
to it he probably would never have gone 
into it, for “recruiting in reverse” woul 
be a good description of how he started 
his life insurance career 31 years ago 
in Los Angeles with Occidental Life of 
California, the company he has repre- 
sented ever since. 


Got in Through Dentist 


Young Cleeton’s dentist was a brother 
of one of one of Occidental’s general 
agents at Los Angeles. Chuck knew this 
general agent was making money in the 
life insurance business. Chuck had no 
doubts of his own ability as a salesman, 
for he was selling real estate at the 
time and had been in some kind of sales 
work ever since he started selling news- 
papers as a youngster. 

When Clark sought an agent’s con- 
tract he had to prove his sales ability. 

The general agent was_ skeptical 
about taking him on, for his main con- 
cern was in his own personal produc- 
tion. He was not particularly interested 
in building a staff of full time agents. 
But Chuck promised not to be a nui- 
sance and was permitted to go to work. 
He was given a rate book and applica- 
tion blanks. 

That was in the days before educa- 


tion for new agents — or any other 
agents, for that matter—had gained any 
appreciable headway, so Chuck just 


went out and started selling. There 
were some gaps in his knowledge that 
he laughs about now but they didn’t 
stop him from getting the business. In 
fact, his lack of knowledge helped place 
one of his earliest cases. 


Policy Looked Too Good 


Studying the rate book, he found 
there was a policy that would pay the 
face amount at death plus the premiums 
that had been paid, while at the end of 
20 years it would pay back all the pre- 
miums that the policyholder had paid 
in. This impressed him as being such a 
good buy that he didn’t see how the 
company could do it. He concluded 
there must be some mistake and it 
would be a good thing to buy some of 
this insurance before the company found 
out about its error. 

Chuck was still thinking about this 
when he saw a crowd gathered around 
a new Dodge automobile parked at the 
curb. He walked over and found that 
a salesman had the hood up and was 
giving an interesting sales talk on the 
merits of the car. When he got through, 
the crowd drifted away—all except the 
novice life insurance agent. 


RECIPROCITY 


Mr. Cleeton got to talking with the 
salesman and said, “I’ve listened to your 
sales talk, now how about listening to 
mine?” They sat down in the car and 
Chuck explained the policy, saying he 
didn’t see how the company could is- 
sue the contract and not lose money, 
and that it seemed like a good idea to 
get some of this coverage before the 
company discovered its error and with- 
drew the contract, The automobile sales- 
man said it certainly seemed that way 
to him, too. He signed up for a $5,000 








policy and paid the first annual pre- 
mium in full. Naturally, this made 
quite an impression on the general 
agent, who suddenly realized that maybe 
he had a prize in this brand-new agent. 

It wasn’t long before Mr. Cleeton ab- 
sorbed enough elementary actuarial sci- 
ence to realize that his company knew 
what it was doing in issuing this ap- 
parent something-for-nothing contract. 
He told his auto salesman customer 
about it but the man was still happy 
with his policy. 


Territory Was Extensive 


In his early days as an agent, Chuck 
Cleeton’s territory ran from San Fran- 
cisco to the Mexican border and he cov- 
ered most of it personally, mainly via 
Model T Ford. He wore out about two 
cars a year, on the average. There was 
no coast highway between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco then. Frequently he 
had to stay where he was because the 
Ridge route, the only available high- 
way, was blocked by snow. On that 
road he was in low gear, pushing on the 
left pedal, twice as much as in high, as 
he recalls it. Frequently he had to stop 
to let the car cool off and then add 
water from a container he always car- 
ried along. 

Chuck went where the business was 
to be had, even though it meant a ter- 
rific amount of traveling. He did good 
business in San Francisco, Oakland, and 
the bay district, as well as in San Diego 
and the towns in between. Most of his 
time, however, was spent in Los An- 
geles, where he built the foundation of 


his future clientele. 

Mr. Cleeton will always be grateful to 
those pioneers of life insurance sales 
education, Griffin M. Lovelace, Charles 
J. Rockwell, and E. K. Strong. It was 
they who opened the young Cleeton’s 
eyes to the possibilities of larger poli- 
cies, programming, and clientele build- 
ing. All this meant that he could write 
more business and still not have to do 
so much cross-country traveling. 

Messrs. Lovelace, Rockwell and 
Strong, under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Assn., put 
on a sales school that they had evolved 
at the life insurance sales course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, where 
Mr. Lovelace was director. Student 
Cleeton won the Los Angeles school’s 
award for highest number of lives writ- 
ten during the course and was a close 
second in volume to his friend Miller 
Hickox of Prudential. ‘° 


Aroused His Interest 


It was this school that aroused Mr. 
Cleeton’s interest in life underwriter as- 
sociation activity, an interest which has 
now culminated in his election to high- 
est association office in the nation. 

In spite of the discomforts of his 
early barnstorming tours, Mr. Cleeton 
had reason to be grateful for the work 
he did on them. Armed with his new 
knowledge of insurance needs and how 
to fulfill them, he went back and sold 
his clients again and again. Many of 
them he had become acquainted with as 
they were on their way up the pros- 
perity ladder. As they prospered they 
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EVERYWHERE) 


PEACE OF MIND 





In today’s world of speed and high pressure, of 
anxiety and uncertainty, the thing almost every in- 
dividual craves is Peace of Mind... Security... 


Contentment. 


Contentment, of course, is a frame of mind, but it 
must rest on a firm foundation of financial security. 


As an insurance salesman, 


it is your duty and privi- 


lege to help build this foundation for your clients. 
You have the “blue prints.” You have the “know- 
how.” You can be the co-architect of this beautiful 


structure of contentment. 


You'll be the better — and the richer — for it! 


MORE THAN HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ¢ COUISVELLE, KY. 
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could buy more life insurance and you 
know who they bought it from. 

Mr. Cleeton also gives those early 
rugged days credit for teaching him how 
to work. Anyone who has seen him in 
action doesn’t have to be told that he 
is a hard worker. Anyone who hasn’t 
observed him could infer it from the 
fact that he has built from scratch one 















Charles E. Cleeton, right, Occidental 
Life of California, Los Angeles, new presi: 
dent of National Assn. of Life Under. 
writers, is shown with entertainer Bob 
Hope, who was featured at the president's 
ball at the recent N.A.L.U. convention in 
Los Angeles. 





of his company’s largest agencies in the 
last 16 years. He now has 26 full-time 
agents and more than 500 brokers under 
contract. 

The Cleeton agency now has in force 
far more business than the $37 million 


that the entire company had in 1920f Massachusett 
when he joined it. Now Occidental hasf in_ Brooklyn 
more than $3 billion. ~ Reporting 
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Chuck Cleeton, like any new pres: 
dent of N.A.L.U., faces a_ strenuous 
year with plenty of traveling. But a 
least he won’t be driving a Model T 
Ford, peering out into the night through 
an open windshield and hoping that the 
snow will let up enough to let him get 
where he is going. 





Ready to Fete Sullivan 


H. O. Chapman, president of Naf », sera 
tional Reserve Life of Topeka, is chait osgeta ae 
man of the committee on arrangement} i955 ’ 
for the “industry” dinner for Frank L ; 

Change in Bl 


Ulma 


Sullivan at Topeka Friday evening 
This is in honor of the Kansas commis 





sioner’s election as president of N.A.LC hag blank: 
last June. Governor Arn of Kansas ware H. Barn 
ecommended 


take part in the dinner. Assisting Mt 
Chapman are Clyde L. Smalley, pres 
dent of Alliance Cooperative; ot 
Bryden, president, and Elmer E. Shutt 
leff, vice-president of Victory Life, a 
A. C. Reed, president of Preferred Fit 


28 Qualify for Course 


Twenty-eight outstanding new age 
of the New England Mutual have qué 
fied to attend the new agents trail 
course at the home office Oct. 154 


They represent 20 agencies from com™ A 1 c 
to coast. C. Faulkner, 
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Fraternals fo Play 
Strong Role in Free 
Enterprise System 


National Fraternal 
Congress Raises Dues; 
Picks Boston for 1952 Meet 


The determination of the fraternal 
societies to continue being an important 
part of the life insurance free enterprise 
system was strongly evidenced at the 
annual meeting of National Fraternal 
Congress at. Chicago. 

A number of speakers stressed the 
important part the fraternal system is 
playing and can play in the preservation 
of the American way of life in the world- 
wide battle against communism. The 
congress, with its varied and diverse 
membership of racial, religious and gen- 
eral groups united to spread the gospel 
of brotherhood of man, is particularly 
well suited to advance the ideals of 
Americanism. ; 

With membership at a peak of 108 
societies, the congress voted to increase 
dues 25% with a top of $875. This was 
adopted unanimously on a roll call after 
being unanimously approved by the 
presidents’ section. The 1952 meeting 
will be held at Boston. The Fraternal 
Field Managers Assn. executive com- 
mittee was authorized to work out a 
fraternal field training program in con- 
junction with Purdue University. Nearly 
1,000 fraternal representatives have com- 
pleted the required study and field work 
for the fraternal insurance counsellor 
designation. 


“Oldest Fraternal” Not Decided 


After a careful investigation, Luke E. 
Hart, Knights of Columbus, president- 
elect and chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, rec- 
ommended that no action be taken on 
the resolution offered by Czechoslovak 
Society of Chicago that it be recognized 
as the oldest fraternal society. Although 
founded in 1854 as the Bohemian 
Slavonian Benevolent Society, Mr. Hart 
said research indicated that there were 
at least two earlier societies, one in 
Massachusetts founded in 1846 and one 
in Brooklyn in 1848. 

Reporting as chairman of the lodge 
activities committee, A. W. Franklin, 
United Commercial Travelers, said the 
companies and societies must provide 
adequate life insurance coverage for the 
individual citizen, or the government 
will do it. He must be told the story 
in simple language and it should be 
presented in such a manner that the 
customer will want to buy it, rather 
than being “sold” on the idea of own- 
ing it. 

Ulma Moss, Maccabees, reported 
membership in junior lodges had grown 
soa 825,000 in 1940 to 1,440,000 in 

0. 


Change in Blank Sought 


The blanks committee, headed by 
Lyle H. Barnhart, Fidelity Life Assn., 
recommended that the juvenile annual 
Statement report in the fraternal con- 
vention blank be eliminated except in 
those states which require it and that 
a program for the elimination of the 
Tequirement be carried out in those 
states. The new statement form can not 
be adopted earlier than 1953, he said. 

At a meeting of the National Assn. of 
Insurance Commissioners valuation com- 
mittee Oct. 23-24 at New York, further 
consideration will be given to the secur- 
ity valuation proposal of the A. L. C.- 

I. A. joint committee and _ the 
N. A. I. C. committee proposal, John 
C. Faulkner, Royal Neighbors, chair- 


man.of the security valuations commit- 
tee said. His committee is not ready to 
make recommendations in view of the 
forthcoming meeting at which N. F. C. 
will be represented, he stated. 

Over $15,757 has already been turned 
over to the American Red Cross in the 
congresses’ mobile unit blood bank cam- 
paign, Farrar Newberry, Woodmen of 
the World Life, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee, stated. This was 
launched shortly after the regular Red 
Cross drive and the societies and rep- 
resentatives were asked to make their 
regular contributions. The committee 
recommended continuation of the pro- 
gram in 1952. It suggested that at each 
Fraternal Week gathering an on-the-spot 
presentation be made to the local gov- 
ernor or mayor of the American flag 
and a release be given the press. So- 
ciety officials were urged to canvass 
their local lodges for aid in the Red 
Cross blood bank campaign. 

Mr. Newberry said the great story 
of the societies needs dramatic and re- 
peated telling; it is the duty of fraternal 
leaders to bring the story to millions of 
non-members, and that convenient and 
acceptable media for disseminating the 
information are easily accessible. 





Savings Bank to Up Group 


Five of the approximately 20 savings 
banks represented at a recent meeting of 
the Savings Bank Insurance Forum of 
New York state are preparing to in- 
crease their group life policies to $10,000. 
The change has been permitted under a 
change in the law made in the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. Heretofore the 
governing legislation contained a step- 
up provision whereby $1,000 in coverage 
could be provided up to the first year 
of employment, and an additional $1,000 
each year, to a maximum of $5,000. Now 
the full $10,000 of coverage may be 
provided at once. Also, the necessity 
for prior approval by the banking de- 
partment of any new group life plan 
has been eliminated. 


Coursey Succeeds 
Jones in A. & H. 
Association Post 


Directors of International Assn. of 
A. & H. Underwriters have appointed 
William G. Coursey as executive secre- 
tary to succeed Wesley J. A. Jones, who 
has resigned to join Mutual Life of 
New York as director of A. & H. 
sales. 

Jay DeYoung, DeYoung-Kummerow 
agency of Chicago, has been appointed 
treasurer of the association to fill the 
term of Emerson Davis, Inter-Ocean, 
Dallas, who has resigned for health 
reasons. 

Earle Bennett, Provident Life & Ac- 
cident, Tampa, has been named to .the 
executive board. 

Mr. Coursey was in the army air 
forces as a gunner on a B-24 during 
the war. He is a law graduate of North- 
western university. 

Mr. DeYoung is a past president of 
the Chicago association and has served 
as a director of the International asso- 
ciation for three years. Mr. Bennett is 
a past-president of the Florida associa- 
tion. 

The directors discussed plans for ad- 
ministration of the association’s new 
disability insurance sales course, for 
which a pilot course to train instructors 
will be offered at the University of IIli- 
nois at Champaign, Dec. 3-5. Also under 
discussion was the new _ association 
magazine, “Accident & Health Under- 
writer.” 


I.W.O. Hearing Postponed 


The hearing on International Workers 
Order, which was to have been held 
Oct. 2 by the Ohio department, was 
postponed to Nov. 20 at the request of 
the order. 








John H. Thurman, C.L.U. 





NEW C.L.U.’S 


We congratulate these Pennmutualists who have newly 
received the C.L.U. Designation. 


Arthur L. Billings, Jr., C.L.U....... Hopkins Agency 
M. Baxter Cummings, Jr., C.L.U....... Jensen Agency 
Raymond F. Darling, C.L.U........... Jensen Agency 
James B. Eckenrode, Jr., C.L.U....... Conrey Agency 
Samuel B. Gregory, C.L.U........... Newman Agency 
James W. Lantz, Jr., C.L.U.......... Schnell Agency 
Robert F. Lotz, C.L.U. ...... rapes .. Royer Agency 
Douglas L. Mitchell, C.L.U............. Stull Agency 


Harry Phillips, III., C.L.U...... 
Henry H. Reinhardt, C.L.U 
John B. Stokes, Jr., C.L.U...... 
Edwin L. Thompson, C.L.U............ Reese Agency 


dvaee cere Thurman Agency 
Harold F. Tracy, C.L.U... 


omy 4 Irwin Agency 


.. Royer Agency 
Be age Reese Agency 


aay aed Northrop Agency 
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Zone 2 Looks at 
Reserve, Surplus 
of Blue Cross 


R. L. Hogg 
Banquet Speaker at 
Charleston Conclave 


By KENNETH O. FORCE 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — A dis- 
cussion of supervisory problems with 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield reserves and 
surpluses, an executive session on the 
Illinois hearing on Bankers Life & Cas- 
ualty and the servicing and payment of 
claims by A. & H. companies, and a 
banquet speech by ‘Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice-president American Life 
Convention featured the zone 2 commis- 
sioners’ meeting here. 

An interesting analysis of Blue Cross 
operation was presented by Maurice 
LeVita, Maryland actuary, based on a 
study made by the Maryland depart- 
ment and subsequent recommendations 
in connection with the Maryland Hos- 
pital Service. The study was particu- 
larly to determine what ceiling there 
should be on reserves and how they 
should be used. 


Service, Not Indemnity 


The thing to remember, he said, is 
that Blue Cross provides a_ service 
and not an indemnity. Since the cost of 
service constantly fluctuates, Blue Cross 
has to keep going to the insurance de- 
partment for changes in the rates. The 
service constantly faces the problem of 
making sure it is solvent, but not too 
solvent. 

When the Maryland department re- 
ceived an application for an increase in 
the rates from its Blue Cross organiza- 
tion, it made a thorough study of the 
operation. The increase in rates ap- 
plied for was accompanied by a pro- 
posal to increase benefits. The applica- 
tion set forth that the Blue Cross was 
losing money but that it had a big re- 
serve. It was the purpose of this 
reserve that interested Mr. LeVlita. It 
really operates to give the Blue Cross 
plan a breathing spell between the time 
it asks for and gets an increase in rates. 
The reserve is not for catastrophes. 

It is tough to compare Blue Cross 
plans with each other; they differ in al- 
most every respect, he said. The big 
differences, of course, are in hospital 
charges. 


Several Requirements 


After a careful discussion and study, 
the Maryland department concluded 
that the request for an increase in rates 
was satisfactory, subject to several re- 
quirements. 

In connection with these require- 
ments, Mr. Levita suggested to com- 
missioners that they check carefully the 
annual statements of Blue Cross organi- 
zations. These are often not complete. 
Also, many such plans have master 
plans, and he recommended that com- 
missioners be sure that overhead is 
properly divided between regular and 
master plans. He noted that monthly 
reports do not tell the whole story and 
suggested such plans be asked for a 
12-month report. 

The question of the reserve is impor- 
tant. The Maryland department de- 
cided in the case of the Maryland Hos- 
pital Service that for 1951 it would per- 
mit the reserve to run at 50% of earned 
premiums. After 1951, the arrangement 
is 5% per year of earned premiums into 
reserve with a ceiling of five-twelfths of 
earned premiums. Over that, the money 
should go into surplus, which the de- 
partment intends to watch very closely. 
The department suggested that the 
amount over that be paid out in cash 
dividends rather than increasing benefits 
because increased liability increases the 


uncertainty in the future. He recom- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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Threat to Business Seen in Adoption 
of ILO Social Security Convention 


The International Labor Organiza- U. S. to consider it. That is where the 


tion, a 60-member international associa- 
tion formed in 1919, and now operating 
as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, may soon be added to the list 
of governmental units trying to get into 
the insurance business. Until now in- 
surance has been able to restrict its 
efforts to the still arduous if more con- 
fined task of fighting off the intrusions 
of state and federal governments. 
Fears spring from a proposed conven- 
tion of the ILO on worldwide objec- 
tives and minimum standards of social 
security. This convention will be up 
for a final vote in 1952 at Geneva. 
First word of this potential threat to 
the insurance business came from W. L. 
McGrath, Cincinnati, president of the 
Williamson Heating Co., and an adviser 
to C. P. McCormick, Baltimore, U. S. 
employer delegate to the ILO. 


Affects All Lines 


On his return from the recent meeting 
he stated that life insurance would be 
socialized by the adoption of the con- 
vention which sets forth minimum stand- 
ards of sickness, unemployment and old 
age pension allowances, medical bene- 
fits, disability benefits, invalidity and 
survivor pensions. He was particularly 
concerned with one of the stipulations 
of the convention which says that no 
governmental system will meet the 
[LO’s standards unless it is compulsory 
or subsidized and its solvency guaran- 
teed by the member government. 

At first his views attracted little at- 
tention. Now however the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce has joined in 
his warning. William B. Barton, man- 
ager of the chamber’s labor relations 
department and another U. S. employer 
adviser, said: “The idea of those who 
push one of these proposed treaties 
through a conference always is that the 
member nations will ratify it. In our 
country, this means Senate approval. So 
a danger always exists that Senate ac- 
tion might, through the international 
treaty route set up by ILO, enact some 
important labor legislation of tradition- 
ally a domestic nature that would nor- 
mally call for action by both houses of 
Congress.” He explained that Ameri- 
can employers often face serious op- 
position at ILO conferences and men- 
tioned specifically that “our own gov- 
ernment and labor delegations are 
unfriendly on most issues.” 


Fear Welfare State 


Mr. Barton said that the most con- 
troversial item on the last conference 
agenda was “what came under the label 
of social security. It represented efforts 
of the welfare state group to achieve 
its goal through the convention route.” 

The general purpose of the ILO is 
to collect facts about labor and social 
conditions throughout the world, for- 
mulate minimum standards, and super- 
vise their application by member 
nations. 

These minimum standards are usually 
embodied in the recommendations or 
conventions that it adopts. A recom- 
mendation is of less strength than a 
convention and is only an advisory 
guide to action. A convention, how- 
ever, must be acted upon by the member 
zovernment. It may be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority at the annual ILO 
conference. The statement on the ob- 
jectives and minimum standards of 
social security is the form of a conven- 
tion. 


Final Discussion 


This will be the final discussion of the 
subject. It has been gone over by 
a committee of experts, including ac- 
tuaries, for several years. It has been 


discussed at one meeting after having 
earlier been submitted to various gov- 
ernments for their views and statements 
of their experiences and their reaction 
to it. Thus, next year, ILO may pass 
This will require the 


the convention. 


fear of the Senate action on it has been 
created. 

There is apparently an exception to 
this procedure in certain statutes which 
require the action of the states in a 
federal government. The social security 
act is federal legislation however and 
apparently could be acted upon directly 
by the Senate, even though the states 
participate in the unemployment and old 
age assistance phases of the act. 


THE BETTER SIDE 


There are aspects of the problem 
which tend to minimize fears of Senate 
enactment of the convention. Except 
for the provision about government 
guarantees, the minimum _ standards 
scheduled for adoption next year prob- 
ably won’t apply to the U. S. The 
standards here are undoubtedly higher 
already than the minimum ILO stand- 
ards will call for. They will apply, 
however, to many of the world’s under- 
developed countries. 

Based on past experience, ILO con- 
ventions haven’t had much luck in being 
ratified in this country. Often there is 
general sympathy for them here but 
U. S. standards usually exceed those in 
the ILO conventions. Of some 98 con- 
ventions and 88 recommendations made 
by the ILO, only six have been 
adopted in this country. They dealth 
with maritime and technical conditions 
and were not controversial. Apparently 
no ILO proposals requiring legislative 
action have become U. S. law solely be- 
cause they were ILO suggestions. 
Usually there must be some domestic 
need to be satisfied before congress 
will act upon one of the proposals. 
Sovereignty is as great a barrier to 
international suggestions in the U. S. as 
it is in other countries. 








Will Meet Opposition 

Some excerpts from the proceedings 
of the ILO June meeting indicate that 
the ILO convention will encounter 
much opposition in this country. Em- 
ployer, employe and government ad- 
visers have opposed it in some or all 
phases. Mr. Marshall, an employer 
adviser from the U. S., said there that 
he could not favor a document in which 
an attempt was made to establish one 
main principle, which was that no sys- 
tem of social security nor method of 
insurance against the hazards it covers 
could meet international standards unless 
it was compulsory or subsidized and its 
solvency guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. The conclusions relating to the 
minimum standard which might be laid 
down by a convention left no place for 
the American voluntary insurance sys- 
tem, he said. The employers of the 
U. S., where, due to the competitive 
system there is probably greater actual 
security for more people than anywhere 
else in the world, would vote against 
the adoption of conclusions relating to 
the convention concerning minimum 
standards of social security, he asserted. 

The workers of the U. S. would resist 
any attempts to eliminate the voluntary 
measures of social security existing in 
their country, said Mr. Kyne, employe 
adviser of the U. S. He added however 
that there was nothing in the proposed 
text that would in any way destroy 
these voluntary insruments. 

The government adviser from the 
U. S., social security and private insur- 
ance have been complementary. In the 
opinion of all groups in the country, 
he said, social security should be a 
basis for protection upon which volun- 
tary private insurance could be built. 
By voting in favor of placing the item 
of minimum standards of social security 
on next year’s agenda, the U. S. gov- 
ernment did not take the position that 
the instrument was now perfect. It 
believed that the material developed 
was a starting point for further con- 





Deputy Commissioner Coppage of Maryland and Commissioners Leslie of Penn. 
sylvania, Robinson of Ohio and Bowles of Virginia, chairman, at the zone 2 meeting 


of commissioners in Charleston, W. Va. 








sideration, he said. 

This isn’t the only problem that the 
ILO will soon be posing for the in- 
surance and other businesses here. 
Coming up for first discussion next year 
and scheduled to be voted upon in 
1953 are a set or objectives and ad- 
vanced standards on social security. 
They will undoubtedly be above current 
U. S. standards, at least without so- 
cialized medicine. 


J. M. Hamill Heads Postal 
Life’s General Agents 


James H. Hamill, general agent at 
(Rochester, N. Y., for Postal Life, was 
elected president of the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents Assn. at its annual meeting. 

Other officers are Alvin Wolff, New 
York City, vice-president; George Ross, 
Middletown, secretary-treasurer. George 
B. Greenberg, New Haven, and John J. 
Lamula, New York City, wére named 
to the executive committee. Mr. Ha- 
mill succeeds Arthur Milton, New York 
City, who as immediate past president 
becomes a director of the association. 

The program included an all-day ses- 
sion devoted to business, addresses by 
Roy A. Foan, vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies, and Paul Duling, di- 
rector of sales promotion. The meeting 
was followed by a reception and dinner 
and a film, “Bermuda-Bound,” giving 
those present a preview of what they’ll 
see at the company’s conference next 
March. 


Ill. Hand Book Ready 


The 1951 Underwriters’ Hand-Book 
of Illinois has just been published by 
National Underwriter Co. It provides 
complete and up-to-date information on 
the agencies, companies, field men, gen- 
eral agents, brokers, groups and other 
organizations affiliated with insurance 
over the entire state. 

Premiums and losses by lines, in 
Illinois, for all fire and casualty com- 
panies, and life insurance paid for and 
in force by life companies, are presented 
in a special statistical section. Copies 
may be obtained immediately from the 
National Underwriter Co. at 420 East 








4th street, Cincinnati 2, O., or any 
National Underwriter office. Price is 
$12. 


24 at Mass. Mutual School 


_The Massachusetts Mutual Life re- 
view school is being held at the home 
office this week with 24 agents in at- 
tendance. Sponsored jointly by the 
company and general agents, the school 
is conducted by C. Lowell McPherson, 
director of training, assisted by James 
J. Bergen, training supervisor; J. Walter 
Reardon and Robert Johnston of the 
training division, and William B. Fer- 
guson, agency assistant. 





Erik V. Hude, president of the Dansk 
Folkeforsikringsanstalt, industrial life 
company of Copenhagen, visited the 
Prudential western home office at Los 
Angeles as part of a study he is making 
of American life insurance methods. 





Home Life Makes 
Strong Group Gains 


Before more than 100 attending the 
qualified field underwriters conference of 
Home Life at Bretton Woods, N. H 
Gerald K. Rugger, manager of group 
insurance, reported that his department 
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W. P. Worthington 


W. J. Cameron 


this year is 42% ahead of the figure 
for all of 1950. During its first 18 month 
in the group business, the company 
passed the $1 million mark in anny 
premiums. There were 519 cases i 
force with a total volume exceeding $2 
million. Announcement was made ai 
the formation of the Home Life field 
advisory council, a group to be created 
from the membership of the next con 
ference. This organization will meet a 
special sessions with company officer! 
to discuss company problems of mutual 
interest. : 

There were panel discussions in whici 
six field men gave a client-building ide 
each, and a panel in which four agent 
told of their success in obtaining nev 
business from old clients. In another 
session, members of the  Baltimort 
agency told of their successful exper: 
ence in obtaining group _ productiot 
without draining production time from 
the ordinary operations. A panel fe 
tured three agents who told of the op 
portunities provided for increased seri: 
ice in the sale of group. 

William J. Cameron, presiden 
stressed that Home Life is a compat) 
of opportunity, because it develops it! 
own personnel and promotes from wi 
in its own ranks at every opportunity 
William P. Worthington, executive vic 
president, talked of the new company 
wide program of sickness and perman 
and total disability benef ts for all Ho 
Life employes as did Guy Pickeri 
actuary, in explaining the plan and 
advantages. 

The next conference will be held 4 
Clearwater, Fla., in March, 1953. 
















Conn. Veteran Retires 


Frederick A. Norton, chief of ti 
audit and annual statement division & 
the Connecticut department, will rettt 
Nov. 14 after 34 years of service. | 

He joined the department in 19 
during the administration of Co 
sioner Burton Mansfield. He served 
chief examiner of fire and casualty ¢ 
panies and was appointed to his pre 
position in 1941. 
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My Dad’s a 





thingtom 
a 
at Great-West Lif ! 
3 months = S e a 
aa r est Life man! 
1 annu 
cases i t 
— 7 Sure, he’s proud of his Dad. But he’s too young as yet. 
oe to understand fully how his father, as a life under- 
t com ; cai, Bi 
ene writer, serves his friends and neighbors. As he grows 
+ officers : 
f muta older, he will come to know how people depend upon 
ip vid his father for advice and counsel in arranging their 
ional financial affairs. He will meet people who are enjoying 
th ; : ve 
salt a carefree retirement; he will see father-less families 
1 exper: ° : 
oducts held together; at college he will have friends who have 
me from 
7 Pp been assured an education: all because of life insurance. 
sed sem And he will know many people who have that wonder- 
ident} . . : 
poeie ful feeling of security that comes with a well planned 


life insurance program. He’ll always be proud to say: 
“My Dad’s a Great-West Life man!” 
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Catastrophe Cover Is Topic 
at Society of Actuaries 


The development of a comparatively 
new form of group disability coverage, 
“croup major medical expense insur- 
ance,” sometimes referred to as “‘catas- 
trophe coverage,” was reviewed by 
Alan M. Thaler, assistant actuary of 
Prudential, in a paper presented before 
Society of Actuaries at its meeting at 
Toronto. 

This type of insurance provides pro- 
tection against substantial expenses 
arising from hospital care, surgery, 
nursing care, medical supplies, etc. It is 
designed to pay as much as $5,000 in 
benefits in connection with an illness. 
In order to keep the cost within reason- 
able limits, the plan does not cover a 
certain “deductible amount” of expenses. 
One new idea developed is that of a de- 
ductible amount which applies to the 
expenses of an entire family rather than 
just to those of each separate illness. 
On expenses in excess of the deductible 
amount, the plan usually pays 80%' of 
the bills and the individual pays the re- 
maining 20%, Mr. Thaler stated in ex- 
plaining the benefits. 


Results of Survey Told 


A detailed survey was made of the 
medical expenses of over 5,000 families, 
covering a period of several years, to 
obtain suitable statistics for a rate basis. 
The survey confirmed that medical ex- 
penses of persons in the higher income 
groups are much greater than for those 
in the middle income groups. This was 
also true within age groupings. Femipes- 
more it revealed a wide range itm ex- 
pense by territorial region. For example, 
a plan costing $3 a month in the north- 
east developed a cost of approximately 
$4 in the west, $2 in the south and about 
2.50 in the north central area. The 
cost of this form of coverage rises very 
sharply with increase in age. Depending 
on the amount of initial deductible, the 
cost of a plan for a person age 65 may 
be anywhere from six to 10 times as 
much as that of a person age 35, he 
said. 

Mr. Thaler stressed the importance 
of experimentation with plans provid- 
ing broader benefits and the need for 
insurers, employers, doctors and hos- 
pitals to work together to make such 
plans successful. 


Major Development of Day 


The subject of major medical ex- 
pense or medical “catastrophe” insur- 
ance is by far the most important and 
most talked-of development in the 
A. & H. field today, C. E. Probst, assist- 
ant actuary of the group department 
of Connecticut General, said. Previous 
approaches to the problem of A. & H. 
insurance have adequately taken care of 
only the average hospital-surgical-medi- 
cal cases. Insurance companies have 
been criticized because of the large 
area of major medical expense which 
has been left uncovered in most A. & H. 
insurance plans. Some of the principles 
that Mr. Probst laid down are that the 
plan should be simple as to premium 
and age restrictions, exclusions, coinsur- 
ance formula, deductibles and benefit 
paying periods. Broad coverage of large 
numbers of individuals is most desirable; 
income should be recognized as the 
largest single factor in costs; the plan 
should cover catastrophes only and 
should not be a full-payment medical 
plan; there should ‘be a deductible on a 
full-pay basis at some stage before 
catastrophe reimbursement begins; there 
should be coinsurance throughout the 
entire “area” covered by the catastrophe 
plan, and “repeat” deductibles in any 
form are undesirable. 

An argument against this plan is that 
because of its cost it may be unsalable to 
the ordinary employe group. 

In view of the large volume of A. & H. 
business written by life companies and 
the recent entrance into the business of 
a number of large life companies, it 
was the general opinion that Society of 


Actuaries should include A. & H. prob- 
lems as a subject for papers and dis- 
cussions. R. G. Stagg, president North- 
western National, took mild exception in 
that he believed it was preferable to en- 
courage Casualty Actuarial Society to 
cover the subject more adequately, since 
the life acturaies already had a sufh- 
ciently broad agenda. 

Ward Van B. Hart, associate actuary 
of Connecticut General, said that the 
personal A. & H. business had not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved from 
either Society of Actuaries or Casualty 
Actuarial Society. He felt Society of 
Actuaries should logically include this 
topic in its field, in cooperation with 
Casualty Actuarial Society and Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters. 


Welcome and Warning 


A welcome and a warning was given 
companies planning to enter this field 
by R. Lawson, vice-president and 
actuary of Massachusetts Protective. He 
noted that competition might lead to 
heavy losses. There are some differences 
between sickness and life insurance dis- 
cussions, morbidity rates are more a 
function of economic conditions and are 
greatly affected by policy provisions, 
underwriting, claim practices, etc. He 
stressed the need for careful interpreta- 
tion of published data and for full 
knowledge of the practices underlying 
the data. 

Conversion of group hospital and ac- 
cident and sickness coverage to individ- 
ual contracts upon termination of em- 
ployment was discussed by Morton D. 
Miller, assistant actuary of Equitable 
Society. He said converted contracts are 
almost certain to result in losses and 
that the losses should be charged against 
the group policy. 

Clarence Tookey, actuarial vice-presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of California, 
also discussed conversions. He said his 
company had put the’ conversion 
privilege in its group hospital and sur- 
gical policies about three years ago in 
order to meet the competition of Blue 
Cross. Edward Minor of Metropolitan 
said it would be more practical to extend 
group coverage for six months after 
termination of service than to issue an 
individual policy immediately upon 
termination. 

In opening the discussion on group 
insurance, Edward A. Green, 2nd vice- 
president of John Hancock, described 
the guideposts which should be ob- 


served in establishing contingency re- 
serves. He also pointed out that they 
are more properly considered a part of 
the company’s surplus than a Hiability 
time. Herbert L. Feay, actuary of Man- 
hattan Life, described the experience of 
Blue Cross in connection with con- 
tingency reserves. He cited the case of 
an insurance department which refused 
to permit the use of these reserves to 
meet extraordinary claims. 

M. Comfort, assistant actuary, 
London Life, discussed the purpose of 
group insurance contingency reserves, 
stating that primarily they are required 
to level off cost fluctuations from year 
to year, to stabilize cost trends and to 
meet disasters. Herbert Stark, associate 
actuary of Metropolitan, discussed the 
differences in contingency reserve re- 
quirements for different forms of group 
insurance. He stated they may be less 
when an employer’s’ group insurances 
are combined than when they are kept 
separate. 


Pooling War Risks 


In discussing the pooling of war risks 
on group life insurance coverage, R. A. 
Hohaus, actuary of Metropolitan, em- 
phasized the importance of using a divi- 
dend formula which could be modified 
on short notice to meet any unusual 
requirements. He said Metropolitan had 
reduced group dividends immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, and that special 
modifications had been made in the 
dividend formula following the Texas 
City disaster. 

G. N. Watson, assistant actuary of 
Crown Life, continuing the discussion 
of war risk pooling, pointed out that 
some companies would not feel it worth 
while to join a pool, while others would. 
He described some of the circumstances 
which would influence companies’ de- 
cisions. He also mentioned that a pool- 
ing arrangement would not take care of 
the asset losses that might result from 
a disaster, although the loss of assets 
might have a more powerful effect on 
companies than loss of life. 

The effect of the recently changed 
investment situation on trust fund pen- 
sion plans was discussed by Dorrance 
C. Bronson of the Wyatt Company. Mr. 
Bronson believes that even if the im- 
proved investment situation continues, 
actuaries will be slow to adopt higher 
interest assumptions for pension plans, 
partly because of the bureau of internal 
revenue attitude which prevents the 
building up of contingency reserves out 
of excess interest earnings. 

Wm. Rae, group secretary and ac- 
tuary of Bankers Life, discussed inter- 
est rate cycles and suggested that there 
might be a new decline in the interest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 








Now Full-Fledged Ridge-Runners 





Newly inducted members of the West Virginia Assn. of Ridge Runners proudly 
exhibit their certificates at the zone 2 meeting of the National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners: From left, Commissioners Murphy of South Carolina, Leslie of Penn- 
sylvania and Robinson of Ohio; Deputy Coppage of Maryland, Executive Vice-president 
Robert L. Hogg of American Life Convention, and Commissioners Bowles of Virginia 
and Cheek of North Carolina. 


Court Sustains | 
Equitable Mortgage 
Plan in West Va. 


Equitable Society has won a decision 
in the 13th judicial district of West Vir, 
ginia permitting it to continue sellin 
in that state its assured home owner, 
ship plan which involves a combination 
of a low interest mortgage loan with 
life insurance protection. 

The plan had been questioned by 
Commissioner Crichton as violating the 
State’s law against tie-in sales and 
which prohibited the offering of any inf 
ducements for the purchase of life insur. 
ance. Unless Mr. Crichton appeals the 
decision of Judge Bouchelle, the matter 
will rest and the company will continye 
the sale of its A.H.O. plan in the state 
as it has been doing since the contro. 
versy started. 

One other state, Ohio, has questioned 
the A.H.O. package sale. There, the 
company has obtained an_ injunction 
which permits it to sell the plan until 
the dispute is resolved. 


Judge Praises Plan 


In his opinion, the judge said that 
traditionally, the A.H.O. plan had had 
the approval of the state’s insurance de 
partment for many years, and that, gen/ 
erally, the sections of the statute which 
the department relied upon to prevent 
the sale of A.H.O. were not applicable 
to life insurance. 

In concluding his decision, the judge 
praised the A.H.O. plan. He said: 
“Certainly there can have been no pub 
lic agitation or demand for such reversal 
of a long continued practice which 
inured greatly to the benefit of a con 
siderable portion of the population oi 
the state, principally people of average 
or small incomes. Being enabled to ob- 
tain such loans upon such _ beneficial 
terms, they were thereby furnished an 
escape from the vicious and usurious tal 
ons of building and loan and small loan 
companies.” Then he said that to sus 
tain the commissioner’s contentio 
“would be to strike down a plan an 
system, advantage of which has bee 
taken by so many of West Virgini 
home owners without any question by 
agency or court as to their validity, and 
for which the court has not consciow 
of the least murmur of public clamor, 


Straub New York Deputy 


Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the 
New York department. For more tha 
seven years he has been with the Nem 
York law firm of Lyeth & Voorhees 
which handles much fire, marine ani 
casualty litigation. He did considerabk 
legislative counsel work with that firm 
participating in a number of insurame 
legislative matters, including the mu! 
tiple line provisions of the New Yor 
insurance law. He attended Fordhar 
and New York University in both lay 
and business. He is a member of tht 
insurance section of American Bi 
Assn. and Maritime Law Assn. 


Certifies Ohio Union Election 


WASHINGTON — A national labq 
relations board regional director ceé 
fied results of an election in Ohio amoti 
weekly premium agents of Life of Vi 
ginia in which AFL American Feder 
tion of Industrial & Ordinary Insurant 
Agents received 37 votes, with 47 agails 
it. 


Opposes Soldiers’ Bond Issue 


WASHINGTON — National volu 
tary credit restraint committee, in ct 
ference with Gov. Patterson of Wé 
Virginia, stood pat against a soldiet 
bonus bond issue of that state as inh 
tionary. 

Among those attending the conferent 
were E. B. Stevenson, Jr., executt 
vice-president of National Life & At 
dent, and Claude L. Benner, preside 
of Continental American Life. 
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Bapd HICAGO GENERAL AGENT Raymond J. Wiese 
seals tl had just completed a $200,000 business insurance 
e matter case on four partners when he learned that the key partner 
he call with whom he had mainly worked had a 19-year-old son. 
- contro- Being the father of three sons himself, Mr. Wiese said: 
sexta ** Joe, I would like to show you what you, and only you, 
ere. the ’ can do for your son.” Instead of using a small policy in his 
1junction illustration, Mr. Wiese used one for $100,000 on the 
lan until Ordinary Life plan. e 
‘Just think of it,” said Mr. Wiese, “‘you can start out 
; your boy on a $100,000 estate for $1846. Dividends pay- 
re “a able on the basis of my Company’s present dividend scale 
ae de! (of course you realize dividends cannot be guaranteed for 
at, oem the future) will, over the period to age 65, reduce your 
t hich a. I ’ 
| ‘prevel average net premium deposit to about $1100 per year. The 
pplicable moment you make this premium deposit it will prepare the 
he joi way for a guaranteed cash value in this policy which will 
Te | said: begin to grow and, at age 65, will amount to $64,300—or an 
a average increase of about $1400 per year. e 
e whieh o ] I ** Joe, this is something your son will never stop thanking 
“A = es aes quod eS you for as the years go by—and, if he can save $120 a 
ppt) month when he takes over this business in about 10 years 
e ’ 
ed to ob think what it will mean to him! Think of the credit struc- 
loc ture you have established for him; the vast difference 
vious between his insurance rate and yours; and the hazard of 
mall loan uninsurability that is eliminated by obtaining the insur- 
t to sus i ance now!”’ 
ention ; 
plan ané It didn’t take Mr. Wiese 10 minutes to sell that case, and 
nae, the prospect wrote a check for two years’ premiums in 
estion bf advance. 7 
icy, = Comments Mr. Wiese: “‘Perhaps the reason this sale 
lana was so easy was that I was talking to a businessman who 
knew the value of life insurance for credit purposes. He 
uty bought because he knew the present impact of taxes, the 
been ae difficulties in accumulating wealth today, and because he 
t of is wanted to start his son on the road he knew was right. 
re “The woods are full ® 
Voorhees of situations like Joe’s,” 
rine = says Mr. Wiese, “‘and I 
nsiderabk 
that firm see a tremendous field 
insurance which we have not yet 
the mul even begun to scratch!” 
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Adam Discusses Why 
the Market Will 
Continue Broad 


Appearing before three western agen- 
cies of his company, President Malcolm 
Adam of Penn Mu- 
tual termed the 
present insurance 
market and the 
foreseeable market 
the richest that has 
ever been. He 
ascribed this happy 
condition to the 
rise in disposable 
income, the growth 
in population and 
the maturing of 
war savings bonds. 

Mr. Adam spoke 
before agencies at 
Fresno, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver. He emphasized that 
even a broader market for life insur- 
ance in the months ahead can be ex- 
pected because the national income con- 
tinues to increase. He admitted that 
inflation and taxes have cut into the 
increase, but said they have not wiped 
it out, as is shown by the fact that 
net personal savings are now running 
at fully five times their 1940 rate. The 
growth in population he characterized 
as “simply the number of people wait- 
ing to be insured.” In California he 
pointed out that the rate of growth of 
the population from between 1940 and 
1950 was more than 50%. 

He stressed that during the next few 
years a great volume of individually- 
held U. S. savings bonds will be ma- 
turing. During the next five years 
more than $20 billion of these E bonds 
will mature. He reported that a survey 
made for federal reserve board indi- 
cated that substantially more than half 
of the amount of the maturing bonds 





Malcolm Adam 


will probably be reinvested in savings 
bonds or some other similarly non- 
inflationary investment. The Treasury 
has announced its plans for extending 
the term of outstanding bonds for an- 
other 10 years and Mr. Adam termed 
such a policy as anti-inflationary and 
worthy of wholehearted support. He 
commented, “We recognize, however, 
that there will be many cases where the 
purchase of life insurance, which is also 
non-inflationary, will better meet indi- 
vidual needs for family protection or 
for education and will make provision 
for retirement income on a definite and 
guaranteed basis. If even 10% of the 
average yearly amount to be received 
from E bonds maturing in the next 
five years could be put into life insur- 
ance, it would approximately equal the 
entire first year premium for all ordi- 
nary business sold in the United States 
last year. 


Inflation Prospect Dim 


He said that whatever the outcome of 
the drawn-out negotiations in Korea, 
preparedness will be continued and in- 
flationary pressures, which slowed down 
during part of 1951, will be intensified, 
because people will have more money, 
and production of many consumer 
goods will be pinched by military re- 
quirements. He declared, “That situa- 
tion has all the makings of another 
round of inflation. The surest way of 
guaranteeing that inflation will not re- 
sult is to induce people to save instead 
of spending the added dollars on the 
reduced supply of goods. By saving in 
the form of life insurance they will be 
combating inflation in the most realistic 
manner possible. By adding to present 
savings they will at the same time be 
protecting the value of past savings.” 
To the life insurance agent this is both 
an obligation and an opportunity, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Adam was optimistic that the fu- 
ture for the American standard of liv- 
ing is bright. He brought out that 
the American standard of living rose at 
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the fastest rate in history during the 
40s and ’50s despite the complaints 
during the ’30s that the economy was 
mature and that there were no new 
economic frontiers to be developed. In- 
stead of shrinking frontiers, the country 
is witnessing steadily expanding fron- 
tiers, 


Bartsch to Leave 
Illinois Department 


Frank J. Bartsch will resign as chief 
deputy and deputy in charge of liquida- 
tion of the Illinois insurance department 
on Oct, 31. He has not announced his 
future plans. He will be succeeded as 
chief deputy by Joseph Glennon, who 
will also retain his duties as deputy in 
charge of company relations. The or- 
ganization of the Illinois department 
will on Nov. 1 be revised to cut down 
the number of deputies from a dozen to 
six. They will all be present members 
of the department including Mr. Glen- 
non, S. Tyler Nelson, in charge of 
rating; F. M. Martin, administration; 
‘R. L. Hanson, licensing; William E. 
Wall, examinations, and James J. Walsh, 
small loans. Some of the department 
officials who have been known as depu- 
ties will now be called supervisors, 
though there is no diminution of their 
powers or responsibilities. 


Career Man in Department 


Mr. Bartsch has been a career man 
in the Illinois department, having first 
joined it in 1927. He has been in the 
liquidation division all of that time and 
has been deputy in charge of liquidation 
for a number of years. He has been 
chief deputy since the tenure of Director 
Day’s predecessor, Director Hershey. 

Mr. Bartsch first joined the depart- 
ment to handle the liquidation of Mar- 
quette National Fire, a company with 
which he had been connected. He has 
been a leading national authority on 
company liquidations and has been regu- 
larly in attendance at the National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners meetings. 
He has been located in Chicago for most 
of his time with the department and to 
many in Chicago Mr. Bartsch has been 
the insurance department. On several 
occasions in between directors his has 
been the guiding hand in insurance de- 
partment affairs and he has _ served 
through numerous changes in party and 
administration. 


H. J. Volk Heads L. A. Plan to 
Unify Charity Solicitations 

Harry J. Volk, vice-president in 
charge of Prudential’s western home 
office at Los Angeles, is chairman of 
“A. I. D.,” the Associated In-group 
Donors organization that is handling 
the concurrent appeal there for the 
American Red Cross, Community Chest, 
and other approved welfare causes. 

The program was set up to provide 
an effective “one donation” program, 
with payments being taken care of 
through salary allotment. 


Why Program Was Established 


The program was established because 
so many employes are tired of being 
asked to contribute to dozens of causes, 
labor organizations are fed up with the 
time and effort wasted on multiple cam- 
paigns, management objects to the waste 
of time and manpower in these cam- 
paigns and public-spirited workers are 
discouraged by the small response of 
“solicitation-weary” donors. The most 
important reason is, however, that the 
Los Angeles area has been failing to 
meet the established goals of the Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross, as well 
as many of the other individual drives. 
Mr. Volk was chairman of the first 
meeting of five public-spirited citizens 
who got together to see what could be 
done about organizing the multiple so- 
licitations into one effective campaign. 
For the present, A. I. D. covers busi- 
ness, labor, schools, professional and 
government groups. 

Heart of the plan is the “12-Minute 





— 
Club,” since employe groups agree 
a standard of giving of 12 minutes q Butle 
pay a week. This is based on a 40-hoy 
week with a lower contribution for ; Prob 
shorter work week. Executives pay | 
proportionately higher standard than «4s 
minutes a week. ' IMilit 

A com) 

lems of 


Jefferson Standard School fr 
ven Dy 


Jefferson Standard Life is conducting$¥@ . ~~. 
a sales training school for new agent Ped of 
this week at the home office. an my 

Those on the program include Hoyg!,- _ 
ard Holderness, president; Julius He dec 
Smith, vice-president and general cour 
sel; Karl Ljung, vice-president in charg 
of agency operations; Mary R. Taylor 
agency relations director; R. B. Taylor 
Hal R. Marsh, W. L. Seawell, Jr., and 
Seth C. Macon, assistant superinten 
ents of agencies. 

Alden C. Palmer, R. & R. Service 
speaks at the closing session Saturday, 
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Butler Reviews 
{Problems Faced in 
iMilitary Business 


A comprehensive review of the prob- 
lems of writing military business was 
given by George B. Butler, Texas life 

and chairman of the 









civilian. (4) That no company be al- 
lowed to write more than 30% of its 
business on members of the military 
force without a war clause. 

Mr. Butler explained that while the 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 reserve 
may seem inadequate, Texas has the 
limited capital companies with capital 
of only $25,000. Here he stressed the 
need for a redrafting of the life insur- 
ance laws of Texas. He said he has not 
been able to secure the support of 
Texas company officials in correcting 
conditions which bring discredit to 


plan for the correction of evils now 
isting there can be no improvement. 


gon, New York, Massachusetts 
some other states. 


Texas and life insurance as written in 
Texas, and said this policy of indif- 
ference to the weaknesses of the Texas 
life insurance laws may “kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” He declared 
that until company officials are willing 
to support through their legislators a 


He paid_tribute to the work of Com- 
missioner Martin in Louisiana and cited 
the advancements made in Utah, Ore- 
and 


sity of Texas, 


ex- 


was 


Dr. Henry T. Owen, who will teach 
courses in life insurance in the Univer- 
introduced. Dr. 
Owen was formerly a personal producer 
and then a general agent, having been 
in the insurance business 12 years. He 
has taught insurance courses in New 
York University and Tulane. 





Life & Casualty has created a second 
district at Memphis. N. M. Brown will 
be the manager. He has been with the 
company since 1941 and has been state 


supervisor for Tennessee. 


























and air fields in Texas. 
Mr. Butler pointed out the difference 
between federally owned and federally 
leased military posts and air fields. He 
indicated that in the leased property 
tuary ifthe state authorities may be able to 
has refexercise some control over the activ- 
: ities of life.insurance salesmen but that 
ix, Arizfin federally owned territory the state 
1 depart¥authorities are entirely without jurisdic- 









He said that at one time there were 
129 air fields in Texas and 150,000 men 
in Texas at the posts and air fields. 
This was a paradise for the salesman, he 
said. He expressed the opinion that men 
engaged in this type of life insurance 
might as well be shooting dice. 


Rate Difficult to Determine 


Mr. Butler called attention to the 
fact that many companies writing life 
insurance on members of the armed 
forces had been using the regular rates 
but that some have come to charging an 
excess rate. The correct amount of the 
excess rate is impossible of determina- 
tion because of lack of actuarial data, 
he stated. 

The problem is further complicated 
4] Eby the lack of a clear definition of who 
is included in the armed forces. Among 
whose status is uncertain are the civil 
service employes who may be attached 
to the forces; nurses and Red Cross 
workers. This quesjion of who are to 
| be included in the definition of the 
armed forces must be determined, Mr. 
| Butler believes, before the correct ex- 
cess rate may be set. 

The control of life insurance sales- 
men so that the men in the armed 
forces may be best served, Mr. Butler 
stated, is complicated by the fact that 
the state officials have no control of the 
writing of life insurance on federal prop- 
erty. He cited the fact that while com- 
es plaints have been made about Texas, 
, a Colorado company - representative 
came into Texas and assured the post 
commander that he did not need a 
Texas license. 

Mr. Butler stated that it had been 
suggested that the, president of N.A.I.C. 
D appoint a committee to get the Pen- 
tagon authorities to lay out a plan. The 
Pentagon said: “You complain of fed- 
eral interference and now you want us 
to solve your problems.” In that con- 
nection, he stressed the fact that the 
commanders of the posts and fields du 
not know life insurance and are not 
Ma position to determine who should 
come on the post and field and who 
should not. Consequently, they do not 
tealize that a commissioner is trying 
to protect them and their men. 


ne made these recommendations: (1) 
hat it be required that the company 
a the agent representing the company 
be licensed in the state where they are 
selling life insurance. (2) That no com- 
a with less than $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus be allowed to write 
military business. (3) That an excess 
charge be made over the rate for the 
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ABE TURES OF THE SINGLE PREMIUM DEFERRED ANNUITY 


LIBERAL OPTIONS _—Three income options available: 
Life annuity with instalment refund. 
i i in. 
i uity with ten years certa ; 
serpent Iments certain. 


, : : ti 
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Old Line Cleared 
of Unfair Labor 


Practices Charge 


Old Line Life has been cleared by 
national labor relations board of charges 
of unfair labor practices following its 
appeal from a ruling by a trial exam- 
iner who found last April that the com- 
pany had refused to bargain in good 
faith with the Associated Unions of 
America, Insurance Employes Local 65. 
The examiner recommended reinstate- 
ment of 18 former strikers and back 
pay for 13 others who were rehired. 
A group of Old Line home office em- 
ployes, mostly young girls, were on 
strike between June 26 and Dec. 1, 1950. 

The NLRB decision in part said: 

“As we have found, contrary to the 
trial examiner, no unlawful refusal to 
bargain, the resultant strike was eco- 
nomic in character. 

“The company, therefore, was privi- 
leged to replace the strikers perma- 
nently in order to conduct its business. 
No contention is made that the strikers 
were denied reinstatement to available 
positions or were otherwise discrimi- 
nated against. ‘ 

“We accordingly find that the re- 
spondent did not discriminate against 
the strikers. 

“We find no evidence that the re- 
spondent approached the bargaining 
table other than with a sincere desire 
to reach an agreement.” 


Union Labor Writing Group Polio 


Since entering the group polio field 
recently, Union Labor Life has written 
several cases. The first case covered 
about 100 officers and dependents of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. The second had 247 members 
and was written on an iron workers lo- 
cal in Washington, D. C. In mid- 





September group polio coverage was 
written on 5,400 members of independent 
pipefitters locals in Chicago and Joliet, 
Ill. The plans are financed through wel- 
fare funds and the benefits run up to 
$5,000 per member. 


Liberalize R.R. Retirement 


WASHINGTON — The Senate la- 
bor and welfare committee approved its 
subcommittee’s bill for railroad retire- 
ment liberalization and ordered it re- 
ported, together with a resolution for 
joint study by House and Senate com- 
mittees of railroad retirement problems, 
including integration with social se- 
curity. 


Noel Turner Is Slated 


Noel Turner of the Chicago adverits- 
ing agency of Needham, Louis & Bror- 
by, account executive for the State Farm 
companies, will speak on “How to 
Develop an Advertising Program for 
the Practical Help of Salesmen,” at 
the insurance conference of Cooperative 
League at the Moraine hotel at High- 
Parks dit... oct.1%. 


Todd Leads Utah Forum 


Utah Bankers Assn. joined with Utah 
State Life Underwriters Assn. and the 
managers and agents of Salt Lake to 
sponsor an estate planning forum at 
Salt Lake City, which was led by John 
O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, Chi- 
cago. There were 50 trust officers and 
attorneys and 175 life insurance men in 
attendance. Mr. Todd commented that 
inflation results as soon as people lose 
their trust in money and begin to 
translate it into commodities which they 
believe will appreciate in value. He 
suggested the formation of a local life 
and trust council. 








Michigan Gas Utilities Co. has issued 
$3,150,000 of first mortgage 334% bonds, 
due in 1976, to Mutual Life. 








. 
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through for a hit to win the game. 


‘/ 


The Giants and Senators were tied at three games apiece in the 
1924 World Series. The 7th game was deadlocked in the last of the 
12th inning at Washington. With Muddy Ruel of the Senators on third 
and one out, an easy ground ball was hit to third. Lindstrom of the 
Giants, ready for the play, jolted as the ball hit a pebble and bounced 


The obstacle of a pebble had lost a World Series. 


© A $50,000 PEBBLE 














Don't let any "Pebbles hamper your selling career. Allow this 
fast-moving organization to smooth your field of endeavor. 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 








A. & S. Production 
Exceeds N. Y. Life 
First Estimates 


New York Life is writing consider- 
ably more accident and sickness busi- 
ness than it anticipated when it began 
to market A. & S. early this summer. 
This indicates that there is a big un- 
tapped market for A. & S. awaiting 
agents of all companies. 

In the first two months that New 
York Life was in the A. & S. field, 4,820 
applications had been processed with 
annual premiums of about $445,000. The 
average premium is about $90, well 
above the average for the industry. 
This is partially accounted for by the 
inclusion of sickness coverage in more 
than half the policies issued, tending to 
boost the average premium. 

Unusual as the record is, James D. 
Dunning, director of A. & S. sales, says 
that only about 25% of the company’s 
5,000 agents have written any A. 
Those writing it have done very well, 
he points out, and others will follow as 
they realize the opportunities that 
A. &S. offers. 


Older Agents Lack Interest 


The toughest job has been to get 
older agents interested in selling it, Mr. 
Dunning says. Many of them shun an 
A. & S. rate book. Yet, he points out, 
big producers, including some of the 
company’s million dollar writers, are 
going in for it and doing an outstanding 
job as well as continuing their ordinary 
production. 

Finding older agents reluctant to take 
on a new line or even to express any 
interest or make any effort to learn 
something about it has discouraged 
agency executives for years. This par- 
ticular experience is not confined to 
New York Life. 

A big promotion and training project 
is now under way among “Nylic” agents 
to develop interest in A. & S. Mr. 
Dunning has been and is on a constant 
tour of the company’s fall conventions, 
emphasizing the potential of A. & S. 
sales. The New York Life field maga- 
zine regularly boosts A. & S., and agents 
are being encouraged to share successful 
selling ideas with the home office for 
distribution to the field force. With the 
company’s growing group department 
also encouraging the field force to se- 
cure group business, “Nylic” agents are 
pretty busy. All this is going on with- 
out any reduction in the company’s pri- 
mary emphasis—ordinary life produc- 
tion. 


Integrated Training 


Younger agents have been quick to 
take on the new line. New men are 
getting an integrated life and A. & S. 
sales training program. Sales philoso- 
phy is to get the new agent on the 
street knowing both life and A. & S. 
For new agents on financing arrange- 
ments, A. & S. commissions are extra 
income over and above salary, though 
naturally they must produce the re- 
quired volume of ordinary. 

The company’s first sales effort was 
to acquaint life policyholders with the 
A. & S. program. Premium notices 
contained reply cards on A, & S., for 
example. Advertisements were placed 
in daily newspapers in “Nylic’ branch 
office cities across the nation and in 
Alaska and Hawaii. : 

A direct mail campaign on A. & S. is 
under way. Featuring a Reply-O-Letter, 


_it offers a key case as a gift. Although 


there are no figures to indicate re- 
sults at this early stage, the reaction 
received from producers at conventions, 
and in informal contacts with managers, 
suggests that a sizable proportion of 
sales has been made to people who al- 
ready have life policies with the com- 


pany. 
An additional stock and a greater 

variety of A. & S. sales aids are ‘being 

developed to keep business humming. 
Production has been pouring in from 


all sections of the country. In July, 
the first full month of the program, 
branch offices produced more than $3, 
each in A. & S. premiums. 

Mr. Dunning attributes the auspicioy; 
start, more than anything else, to jus 
plain public interest in A. & S. protec 
tion. “Once a man knows what A. & § 
coverage will do, and has confidence 
the agent and the company, he is muc 
easier to sell. 
have made such a fine start. 
own life insurance with us already ha 
shown they respect our agents and o 
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he says. 

In addition, Mr. Dunning says, “agen 
have reported cases where they’ve bee 
trying to sell ordinary for years and 
couldn’t get an interview. In offerin 
A. & S., they now have a door opener 
that helps them to close the life sale 
later.” 

The company intends to broaden its 
A. & S. policy portfolio by January; 
1952, to include a family hospitalization 
plan and a dependents rider. 
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Cleeton Begins First Swing 


Charles E. ‘Cleeton, Occidental Life§ those of fc 
Los Angeles, is about to launch his fir in the stat 
swing through the country as presideng jocated an 
of National Assn. of Life Underwriter. policyholde 
He will address the annual meeting of The Ka 
American Life Convention at Torontd urges repe 
and then speak before the Pittsburgh} retaliatory 
association at a luncheon on Oct. 12. Inf the draftin 
rapid succession he will speak at Cin, posit law 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and at three regional} possible. 
meetings in Chicago on Oct. 16, 17 and 
18. He will be on hand at the Peoriaj Wants “In 








sales congress, on Oct. 27 and then will If a unif 
return to Los Angeles. plage 
of all type 

Speckman at Fort Wayne | law would 
E. H. Speckman, Jr., manager of the its nes. 
ordinary life department of Kentucky pata ae 
Central Life & Accident, spoke on “Tos oi S 
day’s Challenge” before Fort Wayn¢ e ctiminat 
Life Managers Assn. bodying th 
eres for 

olders. 
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A life company, located in the WA oubae 
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of life insurance in force. Study sh 
gat Se of the law > 
Participating stock casualty of present 
company writing all automobile assets of ali 
lines, workmen’s compensation Consideya 













and general liability. Domicile 
state unimportant but company 
must be licensed in New York. 
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Accident and Health stock com- 
pany, large or small, with more 
A & H than Hosp. & Med. Will 
consider life company having 
small volume of life and large 
volume of A & H. Any location. 


These buyers have the CASH 
and are ready to deal, so send 
us complete information about 
your company. 













All negotiations personal and 


confidential. 
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Deposit Law 
Committee Report 





The sub-committee on uniform de- 
posit laws and security regulations of 
“| National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
¥sioners is now circulating copies of its 
following the 
meeting at Denver, Sept. 17-18. Luke 
J. Kavanaugh of Colorado is the chair- 


report that was made 


man. Following are excerpts from pro- 
ceedings of N.A.I.C. on the subject of 
deposits and especially interesting is the 
fact that the problem of deposit laws 
got prominent attention in the 1871 


sideration should be given to the appli- 
cation of the law to fire, casualty, life 
and title companies. Attention should 
be given to the matter of limiting the 
deposit to securities without allowing 
the substitution of bonds of surety com- 
panies and leaving the kinds of securi- 
ties acceptable to each state to the dis- 
cretion of the individual states. 

The committee stated that these laws 
tend to put certain insured at a disad- 
vantage while giving others a preferred 
status. They produce complications and 
possible conflict between insurance de- 
partments in the event of liquidation or 


rehabilitation. Insurers are compelled to 
separate their assets and place them 
over a score of locations thousands of 
miles apart and out of control of the 
company so they are not available in 
the event of emergency. The committee 
states there is no real need for these 
deposits today because the states with 
their broadened powers do not need this 
for protection of policyholders. 

The committee also made a progress 
report on the matter of uniform se- 
curity or insolvency funds. The com- 
mittee said it appears that the “industry” 
is fully aware that a problem exists but 


it is one that cannot be solved over- 
night. The committee said a study of 
the problem will be continued by the 
“industry” organizations. 


Austin Cashiers Elect 


Austin (Tex.) Life Agency Cashiers 
Assn. has elected Miss Jean McKnight, 
Western Reserve Life, president; Miss 
Dora Miller, Republic National, vice- 
president, and Miss Olga Alexander, 
Metropolitan, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. The secretary-treasurer will be 
elected at the October meeting. 
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meeting of the commissioners at New 
York. The committee on taxes, fees and 
deposits at that time in its report stated 
that it deprecates the requirement of 
deposits in the various states as a con- 
dition of the companies of other states 
doing business therein. The committee 
recommended a deposit for life com- 
panies in the state where organized of 
at least $100,000 for the common protec- 
tion of all policyholders. The only de- 
posit recommended for fire and marine 
companies was one of $200,000 for 
those of foreign countries to be required 
in the state where its principal office is 
located and to be held in trust for all 
policyholders in the U.S. | : 

The Kavanaugh committee strongly 
urges repeal of special deposit laws, of 
retaliatory laws relating to deposits and 
the drafting of a modern, uniform de- 
posit law and its enactment wherever 
possible. 


Wants “Industry” Draft 


If a uniform law is to apply to more 
than one type of insurer the problems 
of all types of companies to which the 
law would apply must be considered in 
its drafting. The committee recommends 
appointment of an “industry” group con- 
sisting of representatives of all types of 
insurers, and assigned to drafting a law 
to eliminate special deposits and em- 
bodying the principles of general de- 
posits for the protection of all policy- 
holders. 

Among the matters that need to be 
considered are whether a deposit should 
be wholly in the home state of the com- 
pany or whether where individual states 
have laws that vary the amount of de- 
posits required, a certificate of the home 
state deposit should be accepted for a 
portion of the amount required and the 
additional amount deposited in the state 
having the more stringent requirement. 
Also whether the deposit should be on 
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he a flat amount for all insurers or whether 

ng it should be on a sliding scale, depend- 

00 ing either on premium volume or losses. 

Study should be given to application 

of the law to alien insurers in the light 

Ity of present laws providing for trusteed 
ile assets of alien companies. 

le Consideyation should be given as to 





whether such lines as workmen’s com- 
pensation or automobile liability should 
be given separate treatment. And con- 


























R. J. Jones, group actuary, and T. H. 
vice-president of Pilot Life, at the 
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Charleston, Wve the commissioners at 


























THESE SUCCESSFUL MEN AGREE 
*‘Mutual Life Training Leads to Success” 





JACK A. LeCUYER, class of January '49, Greeley, Colorado: 


“The three-year training program and the post-graduate course 
newcomer self-confidence, the old timer new ammunition.” 


gives the 














HARRY K. GUTMANN, C.L.U. New York City, says: 


“Mutual Life training graduated me permanently into life insurance counselling 
on higher levels.” 














KENNETH F. EVANS, Newark, New Jersey: 


“Thanks to Mutual Life’s continuing training program, | made a successful 
switch to life insurance, even after 20 years in an entirely different business.” 


era | 








Miatual Life’s training program covers a 3-year period starting the day the new 
Field Underwriter joins the Company and paralleling his actual work in field 





underwriting. Regular classroom sessions, written examinations, and supervised 
study and field work give each new man a professional grasp of family financial 
problems, business problems, taxation, and an understanding of practical psychol- 


ogy. Mutual Life Field Underwriters are thus equipped for success. 
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Wanted - More NALU Trustee Candidates 


The National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, as a result of its recent annual 
convention at Los Angeles, has an ex- 
cellent aggregation of officers and trus- 
tees. Nevertheless, the association 
somewhat in the position of a college 
with a fine first string team but so 
small a squad that it should be alarmed 
about its recruiting system. 

The situation suggests that N.A.L.U.’s 
entire nominating procedure needs to 
be overhauled. This year the nominat- 
ing committee, headed by H. Cochran 
Fisher, Aetna Life, Washington, D. C., 
recommended a slate of seven trustee 
candidates. But was the committee 
choosing these seven persons as the 
best out of a promising field of con- 
tenders? That’s the way it should be 
but actually the committee had only 
seven to pick from, when it came to 
make its selections. There were two 
others but they withdrew before the 
committee drew up its ticket. 

Even to get a slate of seven, the com- 
mittee had to beat the bushes. It had 
to write letters, make long distance tel- 
ephone calls, and use all the persuasive- 
ness that life insurance agents are 
famous for. Let’s say the seven it got 
are the best that anyone could possibly 
want as trustees. Nevertheless, it is 
not a healthy situation when, out of an 
association of more than 50,000 mem- 
bers, only seven qualified members can 
be found who are willing to serve on 
the governing board. 

Various explanations could be found 
for this condition. Maybe the excellent 
principle of “the office should seek the 
man” rather than vice versa has been 
taken too literally. For a time, it will 
be recalled, the National association 
was going to the other extreme. Cam- 
paigning on behalf of the various candi- 
dates was hot and heavy. There grew 
to be a feeling that it was the best- 
merchandised rather than the _ best- 
qualified candidate who was likely to 
win and that this was bad for the asso- 
ciation because many well qualified po- 
tential candidates who were quite will- 
ing to run on their merits didn’t want to 
run if it meant engaging in rough-and- 
tumble politics. 

While this brand of politics doubtless 
discouraged some desirable material, it 
probably also provoked competition that 
seems to be lacking now. 

There were certainly many cases 
where a weak candidate was offered by 
his local association and another asso- 
ciation would get busy and dig up what 
it considered a better one to eliminate 


is 


the danger of the association’s being 
saddled with what was felt to be an 
inferior trustee. Or maybe the first 
candidate was unpopular enough so 
that there was no trouble getting sev- 
eral others to run against him. 

Part of the explanation for the 
dearth of candidates may be that the 
National association is getting along so 
well. Often a militant candidate is put 
forward as a crusader for some change 
that he and his sponsors want to see 
effected and they feel it isn’t going to 
be accomplished at the prevailing rate 
of progress. 

The big matter of the moment for the 
field personnel is the revision of sec- 
tion 213, the expense limitation provi- 
sion of the New York insurance law 
But that matter is in the capable hands 
of a committee headed by Spencer L. 
McCarty, Provident Mutual, Albany. 
Progress is necessarily slow in a matter 
of such far-reaching importance but the 
membership of N.A.L.U. seems satisfied 
that a satisfactory solution is not too 
far off. Only in the event that that fails 
to materialize is it to be expected that 
section 213 will become an issue over 
which trustee candidates will be elected 
and defeated. 

One possible solution to the dearth of 
trustee candidates that seems worth 
exploring is to have various regions 
given responsibility for putting forward 
the best candidates in their respective 
areas. Right away, there is the argu- 
ment against this that the board of 
trustees should be made up of the best 
men and women from the entire asso- 
ciation, regardless of what section of the 
country they happen to be located in— 
that the best slate in a given year might 
be made up of several candidates from 
one region and none at all from another. 

Against this objection is offered the 
counter-argument that the present sys- 
tem is falling down, however ideal it 
may be in theory, and that anyway, 
there should be several candidates-at- 
large on the ticket even if the others 
were sponsored by their respective areas. 
The presence of these candidates-at- 
large on the ticket would assure the 
element of competition and permit the 
naming of desired candidates even 
though the associations in their areas 
happened to like somebody else better. 

Some other national trade associa- 
tions have used the regional representa- 
tion idea for their governing boards. 
Possibly their situations are too dif- 
ferent from that of N.A.L.U. to be a 
useful guide but it would seem that they 


could throw some valuable light on the 
practicability of the plan. 

Whatever the solution proves to be, it 
is obvious that one needs to be found. 
The National association this year came 


T'aking Opportunity by the Hand 


Opportunities of various kinds come 
to us from time to time. The wise, alert, 
observant person recognizes them and 
does not hesitate to grasp them and put 
them in operation. The indifferent al- 
low them to pass by. The same op- 


uncomfortably close to not having 
enough candidates to fill the vacancies 
on the board. Some way should be 
found to make sure these importa 
posts will not go begging. 


portunities offered to some may be 
grasped by others and results accom. 
plished through them that might haye 
come to those that allowed them to 
slip by. When it is too late we often 
recognize these opportunities. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





David C. Penticuff, new manager at 
San Antonio, Tex. 
for California- 
Western States 
Life, has been 
very active in in- 
surance organiza- 
tion affairs, and 
currently is serv- 
ing as vice-presi- 
dent of San An- 
tonio C. L. U. 
chapter and _ of 
San Antonio H. & 

Underwriters 
Assn. He also is 
a director of San 
Antonio Assn. of Life Underwriters. He 
formerly was with Pacific Mutual Life 
at San Antonio as an agent and super- 
visor. 

John L. Briggs, vice-president of 
Southland Life, has been appointed 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Dallas county chapter of American 
Cancer Society. 

James H. Daggett, president of Old 
Line Life of America, is taking a com- 
plete rest at Columbia hospital, Milwau- 
kee, following a heart attack. He has 
been a patient since Sept. 3. Reports of 
progress are satisfactory and he is ex- 
pected to return home within a few 
weeks. 

More than 65 from Prudential at 
Newark attended a dinner in honor of 
Arthur L. Stephans, director of field 
services for ordinary agencies, who re- 








tired after more than 50 years of service, 
Testimonials were delivered by Sayre 
MacLeod, vice-president in charge of 
ordinary agencies, and Charles W. Camp. 
bell, Newark manager. Mr. Stephans 
started with the company as a file clerk 
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in 1901, became a manager and in 1944 
was elected assistant secretary. He held 
his present title since 1946. 
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A. D. Harder, comptroller of South-§-hairman | 
western Life, and J. McCall Hughes, plan. 


controller of Mutual Life, were elected 
directors of the Controllers Institute 
at an institute meeting in New Yor 
City. Mr. Harder is immediate past 
president of the institute’s Dallas Con- 
trol, and Mr. Hughes is secretary of the 
New York City Control. 








Plans Business Schools 


Provident Mutual will hold three busi- 
ness insurance schools this month for 
general agents and supervisors, two at 
Philadelphia and one at Chicago, to in- 
troduce the company’s new _ business 
insurance course. Prepared by Nelson 
A. White, director of education and 
training; Miss Alice E. ‘Roché, assistant 
director, and Richard L. Benson, super- 
visor, the course is primarily pointed 
at the level of small business and 
utilizes a complete programming tech- 
nique. 

Howard L. MacGill has retired as as 
sistant secretary of Baltimore Life. Mr. 
MacGill had been with the company 
since 1897. 
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J. L. Seward, vice 
president, and G. C¢. 
Palmer, president, of 
George \;ashington 
Life, host’ compaty 
at supper during the 
zone 2 commissi@ 
ers’ meeting 
Charleston, W. 
and C. A. Samm 
president, Reseri 

Life of Dallas. 
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Meyer, Resident Manager. 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y.—99 John St., Room 
1103, Tel. Beekman 3-3958. Editorial Dept.— 
Assistant Editor: Donald J. Reap. 

Business Dept. — Ralph E. Richman, Vice- 
Pres.; J. T. Curtin, Resident Manager. 











PHILADELPHIA 9, PA.—123 8. Broad St 
Room 1127. Tel. Pennypacker 5-3706. E. 
Fredrikson, Resident Manager. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA.—503 Columbia 
Tel. COurt 1-2494. Jack Verde Stroup, 
dent Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL.—507 Flatiron Bi 

















° Brokera 


’ROVIDEN 











Tel. EXbrook 2-3054. F. W. Bland, 
Coast Manager. John E. Caughman, 
Coast Editor. 
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__ DEATHS 








F. Baird Dies; Former 
incoln National Officer 


R. F. Baird, Sr., 67, vice-president 
and general counsel of Lincoln National 
Life until his re- 
tirement last Feb- 
wary, died at his 
home at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He 
had been ill with 
heart disease for 
several months. 
Mr. Baird, re- 

ded as one of 
the nation’s out- 
standing — authori- 
ties on life insur- 
ance law, was a 
member and officer 
of many life insur- 
ance associations. 
He joined Lincoln National as counsel 
in 1925 after practicing law for several 
years in Oklahoma. He was promoted 


successively to general counsel, a di- 


R. F. Baird, Sr. 





He held 
f South- 


rector, and vice-president and general 
counsel. He also served as a member of 
the company’s finance committee and 
chairman of the employes’ retirement 


Hughes pian. 

> electedf’ He was a past president of the Legal 
InstitutefSection of American Life Convention, 
‘w York#, former member of the executive com- 
ate pastimittee of Assn. of Life Insurance Coun- 
las Con-fce], and a member of International 
y of thefassn. of Insurance Counsel. 
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DR. PARKER M. CORT, 73, retired 
associate medical director of Aetna 
Life, died at Northampton, Mass. Dr. 
Cort has been with Aetna for more than 
20 years before his retirement in 1947 
and previously had practiced medicine 
at Springfield, Mass. He was graduated 
from Harvard University and Harvard 
medical school. 


LEWIS WEISBERG, 51, for many 
years assistant manager at Albany N. 
Y,, of John Hancock and for the past 
six years general agent of Postal Life, 
died there. 


ARTHUR H. QUAY, 55, president of 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, who 
was a director of both Northwestern 
National Life and Northwestern Fire & 
Marine, died there. 


MRS, JOE D. MORSE, 71, wife of the 
founder and president of Home State 
Life, died at Oklahoma City. A _ son, 
Norman Morse, is vice-president of the 
company. 


ANTHONY F. HARGARTEN, 45, assist- 
ant manager of Metropolitan Life at 
Milwaukee, died. 











United States Plywood Corp. has sold 
$5 million of 15-year 354% debentures, 









due in 1966, to New York Life and a 
group of other insurers. 
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CHECK THESE SPECIFICATIONS 

V I. Accidental Bodily Injury Insuring Clause. 

V 2. "His Occupation” Definition of Total 
Disability. 

V_ 3. Non-aggregate coverage for as long as 

120 months or to age 65—House con- 

finement never required. 


} V 4. Lifetime Accident if desired. 
V_ 5. Waiver of Premium after 90 days. 


V 6. Liberal Hospital and Surgical Benefits 
on an optional basis. ° 












Ill. Insurance Director 
Is Political Versifier 


Insurance Director J. Edward Day of 
Illinois has blossomed out as a topica 
versifier. His poetry was featured the 
other day in the column of V. Y. Dall- 
man in the Illinois State Register. This 
was prompeted by a prominent story in 
the Chicago Tribune by Johnson Kan- 
ady which Dallman said “cast Gov. 
Stevenson of Illinois in the role of an 
artful dodger, absenting himself from 
the state, avoiding reporters and being 
a sort of political hermit.” 

Mr. Day starts off this quotation from 
the Tribune story: 

“Stevenson’s policy toward press confer- 
ences has always been to have aids care- 
fully question newspapermen on what 
questions will be asked. This in part 
accounts for his quick wit and ready 
answers...” 

Mr. Day then proceeds: 

This conjured up a rather improbable 
picture of the ebullient Stevenson occu- 
pying himself, amid mounds of paper 
work and lines of callers, in company 
with a group of “aids,”drafting and re- 
drafting impromptu bon mots to fit all 
possible questions at 
press conference: 

You can buy at the A&P Store 

if you try 


i 
Fresh potatoes all peeled and ready 


to fry, 
And biscuit or cake dough already 
mixed 
And a tasty sage dressing that’s 
right there all fixed; 
There is cheese that is sliced, and 
juice that is squeezed 
And all kinds of items by which 
5 labor is eased. 
You might think these achievements 
were quite a sensation 
When it came to the art of advance 
; preparation; 
But again we discover that new trails 
have been blazed 
By our Governor who hates all inept- 
ness and waste 
The Trib has detected, we know not 
rom what clue, 
A state institution that must be 
quite new; 
It turns out that press sessions are 
pre-fab with glee 
Produced by the efforts of G.P.W. 
(*Governor’s PRE-Pared Witticism 
Division) 





Winter at San Francisco 


The northern California agency of 
Union Central Life held an all-day field 


meeting at San Francisco. 
Speaker at the luncheon was Harold 


P. Winter, vice-president in charge of 


the group department, who discussed 
various new techniques of writing that 


coverage, and explained to the field men 


many of the problems connected with 
group cases. 





Says SS Now Equivalent 


to $186 Billion in Force 

WASHINGTON—As a result of 
the social security act amendments 
of 1950 survivor benefits are current- 
ly equivalent to $186 billion of in- 
surance in force, according to actuarial 
Study No. 31 by Louis O. Shudde of 
the social security administration’s 
actuarial division. 

Mr. Shudde compares this with $47 
billion of U. S. Government and Na- 
tional Service life insurance and $244 
billion which he gives as the total of 
private life insurance, including or- 
dinary, industrial, group, savings bank, 
fraternal and assessment. 

A full-page article in Newsweek 
for Oct. 1, headed “Insurance: Thriv- 
ing Despite Costs and Headachess,” 
deals with current life insurance prob- 
lems and stresses the $1.8 billion that 
the companies have poured into de- 
fone one defense-supporting projects 
in . 











V 7. Policies Guaranteed by one of America’s 
oldest and largest Accident & Health 
writing companies. 


plus an outstanding 
pre-approach plan 







* Brokerage Business.” Invited “« Jackson, _ Miss. 

sy nuine P . Mr. McCollum 

THUGIMUAM TANIA isan experi- 
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Collum has been 
appointed gener- 
al agent for 
Pilot Life at 


enced life man 
in Mississippi. 
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A. L. White’s 31st 


D.* 


TWO ANNIVERSARI 


Our 41st 


A. L. WHITE 
Austin, 
Texas 













General Agent A. L. White of Austin, Texas, is another career 
life underwriter who has enjoyed successful and pleasant busi- 
ness relations with The Ohio National for nearly a third of a 
century. He has been a faithful member of the ONLI field 
force since 1920. While he has won production honors from 
time to time during his long and useful career, he is best known 
among his professional associates as an enthusiastic team worker. 
His many Ohio National policyowners hold him in high regard 
as a sincere friend and a competent representative of this 
progressive company. 
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211 W. Wacker Drive 
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All forms of 
LIFE—INCLUDING GROUP—A @& H 
Expanding . . . Agency Opportunities 









ALFRED MACARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 


WILBUR M. JOHNSON 


President 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Union Central Elects 
W. C. Dunkhorst Treasurer 


Union Central Life has named W. C. 
Dunkhorst treasurer succeeding the late 
George W. Pansiera. 

A member of the Ohio and Kentucky 
bars, Mr. Dunkhorst has been with 
Union Central since 1913. Starting in 
the collection division, he became man- 
ager of that division, and in 1928 was 
named supervisor of real estate hold- 
ings. In 1932 he was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer. 





Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* 


What they mean 
to the 
PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 





Mr. Pansiera had been with Union 
Central for 44 years, serving as treas- 
urer since 1936. 





Snead, McKay Advanced at 
United Fidelity Home Office 


W. H. Snead has been elected as- 
sistant comptroller and Sam C. McKay, 
Jr., agency secretary of United Fidelity 
Life of Dallas. 

Mr. Snead has been with United Fi- 
delity since 1945 except for one year 
















@ It is estimated that the life in- 
surance agents in the United 
States consume an average of 
4,282,666 gallons of gasoline’ 
per week at a cost well in ex- 
cess of a million dollars per 
week .. . and this does not. in- 
clude the tremendous quantity of 
motor oil and lubricating greases 
which are being consumed at the 
same time. 


Add to this the vast quantities 
of fuel oil and the usual house- 
hold lubricants consumed by 
America’s life insurance agents 
and we find that the life insur- 
ance agent is a mighty good 
customer of America’s thriving 
petroleum industry. 


Yes, anyway you look at it, 
the life insurance agent is a 
pretty important man in every 
American community. 


*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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is easier with Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 
tection plans. One reason—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 


[ INCOME is an asset no policy owner cares to forego. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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when he was assistant secretary of 
State Life of Texas. 

Mr. McKay, who attended ‘Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston, went with United Fidelity 
after war service as purchasing agent 
and a member of the agency department. 
He is editor of the company’s weekly 
publication. 


Wickman Heads Mutual Life 
Accident, Sickness Division 


J. M. Wickman, secretary of North 
American Life & Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
accident and _ sick- 
ness insurance op- 
erations of Mutual 
Life, which will 
begin issuing indi- 
vidual policies in 
that field next year. 
He will work under 
the supervision of 
Leigh Cruess, vice- 
president and chief 
actuary. He is now 
chairman of the 
underwriting com- 
mittee of H. & A. 
Underwriters Con- 
ference and a committee member of 
Health Insurance Council. 

Mr. Wickman, a C.L.U., has been 
in insurance work for 22 years. He was 
with Prudential as an agent, assistant 
manager and division inspector from 
1929 to 1944. He is a graduate of St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. He 
joined North American Life & Casualty 
in 1943 as agency supervisor and has 
been secretary since 1949. 

Mutual Life has announced that its 
accident and sickness business will oper- 
ate on the principles of strict selection 
of risks and liberal payment of claims, 
which are regarded essential to sound 
business operations and also a means 
to assure the continuance of good rela- 
tions with the buying public. 


Flood Now Assistant V.-P. 
of Metropolitan Life 


Joseph F. Flood has been appointed 
anauennt vice-president of Metropolitan 

ife. 

He has been with the company since 
1925, starting as a junior bookkeeper. 
Following successive promotions, in 
1934 he was made manager of the field 
auditing division. 


H. L. Jones, Jr., Advanced 


Guarantee Mutual Life has advanced 
Hodge L. Jones, Jr., to assistant actu- 
ary. He has been with the company’s 
actuarial department since 1946 and be- 
fore that was with the actuarial staff of 
Prudential. An army air force veteran, 
he is an associate of Society of Actu- 
aries. 


N. E. Mutual Names Two 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed as security analysts Peter D. 
Falk, formerly with Sun Life of Canada, 
and Leonard C. Larrabee, formerly as- 
sistant to the treasurer of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Falk has been security analyst 
for Sun Life since 1938, except for war 
service with the Canadian army. Mr. 
Larrabee was the in the bond business 
in Chicago and Boston before going 
with Harvard in 1939. 


Garnett Elected to Board 


Wayne W. Garnett has been elected a 
director of State Life of Indiana. 

Mr. Garnett has been actuary of State 
Life since 1948. Before that he was in 
actuarial work with Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life, Central Life of Iowa, 
American United Life, and the Michi- 
gan department. 


Prudential Advances Brooks 


Prudential has promoted Kenneth L. 
Brooks from assistant to associate di- 
rector of sales promotion. Mr. Brooks 





J. M. Wickman 

















is a C.L.U. and has been in the sale 
promotion department since 1946. Hy 
had previously been manager of fiel 
services and associate manager of th 
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treasurer's department. He is a na Unitec 
veteran. Over . 
Hancock Ups Nelson, McVig 1! st 

John Hancock has appointed Williagg With Un 
P. Nelson associate personnel directo Be cis 


and Robert L. McVie, assistant per 
sonnei director. 

Mr. Nelson has been with Hanco 
since 1944, most recently as manager @ 
the personnel department. a 

Mr. McVie, a navy veteran, joine 
the company in 1946 and later becam 


jnsurance 








cee analyst in the personnel depart president 
‘ ome Ww 

2 Jnited a 

Barry to National L. & A. ie act 


William F. Barry, former  solicitog Jennings 
general for Tennessee, has been apg vice-presi 
pointed associate general counsel ggactuar 
National Life & Accident. States at 
ization in 

J. Wilbur Lewis, president of Uniogin 1939. 
Dime Savings Bank, has been electeg force tota 
a director of Metropolitan Life. lion and | 
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WANTED—TWO MEN [2 inc 
Have request for a man to head 
Claims Department of rapidly grow. 
ing companion companies writing Life, 
A. & H. and Hospitalization. Com 
panies situated in West-Southwest 
where climate and living conditions 
are the best. Attractive starting sal- 
ary and opportunity to grow with the 
companies. 


Propose 
$314%, 


Commor 
voted a 3: 
to approv. 
change w« 
$500,000 it 
Boyd, pre: 
increase is 
itis plann 
per share | 
regular div 
a share. 


* * & 
Secretary of rapidly growing Life, 
A. & H., and Hospitalization company 
desires ambitious under-study with ae: 
counting background. Good starting 
salary and excellent opportunity for 
the right young man. 


Give full details as to experience and 

qualifications. 

Address: A. A. SHEPLER, Consultant 
3623 North Central Avenue 


Phoenix, Arizona 
My services are gratis to applicants. 


Cummir 
William 
co-manager 
Mutual Li 
John T. F 
charge. M 
Fidelity M1 
Agency Director of Company with approx merly gene 
mately $150,000.00 in force desires to make Los Angel 
another connection. Twenty-one years erg’ Year ago. 
perience in the life insurance field in varios the compan 
capacities, including direct selling and Chie Equitable § 
Home Office Underwriter’s duties. Excellest 
health, age 44, married, and in position Report on 
go to any part of United States. Plausibh The Illi 
reasons for seeking change. Reasonable, ony 
salary will be considered. Address H-4l, Lakes A Fl 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackset assets of $: 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. net surplus 
president, H 
ent; 
RIGHT MAN for GROUP SALESBiii b,/9°°? 
Has a REAL lifetime opportunity NOW wihB@gency mar 
one of America’s largest and fastest grow eight full-ti: 
ing insurance companies. Earnings «ft time agents 
commensurate with experience, education §°?,263,415, 
potential and progress; other condificss 




































ideal. Write to us about yourself, your ot EG,,_; i 
bitions and your qualifications. Yeur * aang Lif 
quiries will be kept in strictest confidenc Service Li 


Address H-29, The National Underwriten gine Insuran 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinos@Or use as a 
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FOR SALE Ag anny 

HALF INTEREST IN COMPANY - 1f€ Was 
unBeY Fred B. 





Offering one-half interest in well-established ? ‘ 
Aceident and Health and Hospitalization one ; nize Nati 
old w Merican Fic 


el 
IHinois corporation. About 20 years 
proximately $10 million in force and large 
Health B' 
Great Sou 
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Accident and usiness. Replies will be 
in strict confidence. Address H-43, The Nations 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
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“5 COMPANIES 
4 a United of Chicago to Take 


Over All States Life, Ala. 


McVig All States Life of Alabama will merge 
d Willias with United of Chicago before the end 
1 directog§ the year. This 
stant per will bring United’s 
: p insurance in force 
to $250 million, as- 
sets to $30 million 
and capital-surplus 
to more than $6 
million. 

W. C. Jennings, 
president of All 
States, will bt 
United as consult- 
A. ing actuary. Mr. 

solicite§ Jennings became 
been apf vice-president and 
ounsel actuary of All 

States at its organ- ; 
ization in 1928 and was named president 
in 1939. All States’ life insurance in 
force totals $80 million, assets $11 mil- 
lion and capital-surplus, $1,200,000. 

United was established in 1919 by 
0. T. Hogan, who has served continu- 
ously as president. Mr. Hogan has been 
in the business for 40 years, starting as 
a debit agent at Springfield, Ill., for 
Metropolitan Life. Under his guidance 
United has made rapid expansion and 
over the past two years has acquired 
the business of Virginia Life & Casu- 
alty, Provident Life of Washington, 
TER and Peoples-Guardian Life of South 
Carolina. At Dec. 31, 1950, United was 
—————f among the 10 leaders in A. & H. pre- 
mium income, excluding group busi- 
ness. 
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oO. T. Hogan 








Propose Commonwealth 
$313% Stock Dividend 


Commonwealth Life directors have 
voted a 3344% stock dividend, subject 
to approval of the stockholders. The 
change would result in an increase of 
$500,000 in capital structure. Morton 
Boyd, president, said that if the stock 
increase is approved by the stockholders, 
itis planned to place the stock on a $1 
per share regular annual dividend. The 
regular dividend rate has been 60 cents 
a share. 


ing Life, 
company 
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ence adiCummins Resigns Office 
William J. Cummins has resigned as 
co-manager at Philadelphia of Fidelity 
Mutual Life. The other co-manager, 
ane John T, Flanagan, Jr., is now in full 
—___——§ charge. Mr. Flanagan has been with 
Fidelity Mutual since 1943 and was for- 
h appro merly general agent for the company in 
»s to moe Los Angeles. He went to Philadelphia 
years exg? Year ago. Mr. Cummins started with 
‘in vorion the company in 1942 after 23 years with 
and Chid@ Equitable Society at Pittsburgh. 

. Excellent 


onsultant 
>nue 








position * Report on Elgin Insurer 
 Plausibh 


The Illinois department has released 
the report of an examination of Great 
Lakes of Elgin showing at Dec. 31, 1950, 
assets of $286,446, capital $100,000 and 
het surplus $1,721. H. W. Brittain is 
President, Henry C. Daniels, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph F. Estes, secretary; Don- 
ald B. Buchanan, treasurer. There is an 
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NOW wih#@gency manager, two general agents, 
test grow might full-time solicitors and five part- 
nings owm'ime agents. 
education 59,263,415, 
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Your #prorwice Life Buys Building 
confident Service Life of Texas has purchased 
aderwrititie Insurance building at Fort Worth 
4, Wines Or use as a home office. 

In two years the company’s insurance 
Nn force has increased from $2 million 
© $18 million. Organized in 1947, Serv- 
= te Life was purchased two years later 
tishea UME! Fred B. Dickey, who helped to or- 
on om fanize “National Educators Life and 

vous “erican Fidelity Life. 
will bea eee 
aie Great Southern Life has completed 

















building at the corner of Richmond and 
Dunlavy streets in Houston. Work is 
under way and completion is anticipated 
by next May. 


United Bankers Acquisition 


In purchasing Pilgrim Life of Fort 
Worth, United Bankers Life of Dallas 
adds 1,200 full and part-time agents in 
Texas to its sales force. Thomas M. 
French, president of Pilgrim, becomes 
director of the polio division of United 
Bankers Life. It is in this category 
that United Bankers will expand for the 


first time beyond Texas. Pilgrim is the 
second Fort Worth company to be pur- 
chased by United Bankers, Southwest- 
ern American Life having been bought 
last year. 





Family Fund into Ordinary 


Family Fund Life of Atlanta has en- 
tered the ordinary field and is writing 
all forms and waiver of premium disa- 
bility and double indemnity on the 
C.S.O. basis at 3%. The home office 
ordinary department is supervised by 


Ralph W. Hicks, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, and the ordinary agen- 
cy department is headed by J. Donald 
Goodman, assistant vice-president. The 
company was founded in 1940 and at 
present has more than $60 million in 
force, assets of $4 million and surplus 
to policyholders of $1 million. 








National Life & Accident and its radio 
station WSM at Nashville, Tenn., have 
been awarded a certificate of merit by 
an American Legion post there for their 
contribution for civic betterment. 





Baek across 
the years... 


National Life 
began business 
in 1850 just after 
the first railway 
came to Vermont. 
Of all the legal 
reserve life insur- 


ance companies 


now doing business in this country, only eight 
were organized before National Life. 





Dr. Dewey’s mortar 
and pestle are still 
preserved in the 
Montpelier home 
office of the 
company. 


The soft light of a candle . . . the scratch of 
a quill — National 


g] 
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Life’s one-man 
accounting depart- 
ment in the first 


year of business. 


of Admiral George Dewey 


of Manila 
Bay fame. 





as he made his round of \ 
patients. He was the father im, 





The first death claim 
of National Life—paid 
so promptly a special 
card of thanks was 
published by the ben- 
eficiary, the widow of 
a Vermonter who died 


in the gold rush to California. 





Plans f 


or construction of a home office 












Since then Nation- 
al has paid over 
$625,000,000.00 
to beneficiaries 
and policyholders. 






Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, a founder of National 
Life, sold life insurance from his saddlebags 







National Life’s first safe, a salamander safe, 
so-called. Small, but it probably could have 


held the total assets of 
the company at the end 
of the first year of busi- 
ness—$103,713. Today, 
National Life is twenty- 
first in size in the country 
with assets of over $452 


million. 
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20 obligation to pay sooner 
than thre monthe after soice sad pros! of death, 
the claim was allowed and ordered to be pas 
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Now over 200,000 policyholders .. . over 
a billion dollars of insurance in force... 
over a century of service to the nation... 
Solid as the Granite Hills of Vermont. 
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Ill. Department Checks 
on Unauthorized Mailings 


The Illinois department is investi- 
gating a new mail campaign of Ameri- 
can Automobile Owners Safety Assn. of 
Kansas City, which is flooding the Illi- 
nois market with circulars mailed at 
Chicago. Insurance Director Day is 
interested in finding out who mailed 
the circulars and whether there was a 
violation of the Illinois insurance law, 
since the insurer is not licensed in the 
State. 


The advertising material at 


looks 


first glance like automobile liability ad- 
vertising but is actually for an extremely 
limited automobile accident policy. The 
company formerly mailed promotional 
material from Chicago and was warned 
by the Illinois department against a 
repetition. 


Funnell Spokane President 


Lyle H. Funnell, manager of Mutual 
Life, has been elected president of 
Spokane, Wash., C.L.U. chapter. Karl 
K. Krogue, Business Men’s Assurance, 
was elected vice-president; Thomas 
Carey, Connecticut Mutual, treasurer. 











Owned and occupied exclusively by 
LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
BIRMINGHAM 


ALABAMA 

















THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to those looking 


for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 with full 
death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 

© Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and nurse 


benefits. 
@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for fieldman. 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Illinois, indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
‘Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 








Prudential Opens Arkansas 


Agency with a Flourish 





Prudential has opened an Arkansas 
agency at Little Rock with Herbert W. 
Tinson, Jr., as man- 
ager. Mr. Tinson 
has been assistant 
manager for Pru- 
dential at Kansas 
City andisaC.L.U. 
The branch was 
launched at a re- 
ception attended by 
200 prominent Ar- 
kansans. The agen- 
cy is in the Hall 
building. Assistant 
managers will be 
E. P. Govan and 
Clifford B. Proctor. 

On the opening 
day, Charles Fleetwood, vice-president 
in charge of Prudential’s southwestern 
home office, addressed the Little Rock 
chamber of commerce. He said that 
Prudential has been doing business in 
Arkansas since 1908, and that the com- 
pany also maintains a mortgage loan 
and real estate investment office in Little 
Rock under the supervision of Guthrie 
King. 

The Arkansas agency will be under 
the supervision of the regional south- 


H. W. Tinson, Jr. 


western home office—also covering 
Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. Construc- 


tion of the southwestern home office 
building at Houston is well under way 
and completion is expected by mid-year 
1952. 


Cowden Takes New Post 


‘Robert L. Cowden, supervisor in Pru- 
dential regional office at Cleveland, has 
been appointed head of the Cleveland 
district 5 office. He succeeds Lloyd P. 
Williamson, retired. 

With Prudential since 1939, Mr. 
Cowden was an agent and later a staff 
manager at Paterson, N. J., until 1949, 
when he was called to the home office 
as a training consultant. He became 
supervisor at Cleveland last year. He is 
an army veteran, 








Kristt Is Syracuse Manager 


Samuel R. Kristt has been appointed 
manager of United 
States Life’s new 
branch office at 
Syracuse, N. Y. He 
entered the busi- 
ness in 1929 as an 
agent at Monti- 
cello, N. Y., and 
has been in life in- 
surance work in 
several upstate New 
York cities. Most 
recently he has 
been supervisor of 
Berkshire Life’s 
Syracuse agency. 
He has an excellent 
record as a personal producer in both 
the life and A. & H. fields. 





S. R. Kristt 


Home Appoints Fenerty 

Home Life has appointed John J. 
Fenerty, Jr.. manager of the company’s 
new district group office at New Or- 
leans. Mr. Fenerty entered the busi- 
ness there with Aetna Life in 1946 and 
later joined Lumbermens Mutual before 
joining Home Life last July. He is a 
graduate of Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 





Bowron Joins Cal.-Western 


California-Western States Life has 
opened an agency at Lubbock, Tex., 
with James A. Bowron as manager and 
Charles T. McCreight as assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Bowron had been manager 


for Republic National at Lubbock for 
four years and last January was ap- 
pointed regional director of agencies 





there for Republic National. 
past president of the South Plains Life 
Underwriters Assn., a director of th 
Texas A. & H. Assn., and a regional 
director of Texas Assn. of Life Under. 


writers. 


——sosna 


He is 









} Guare 
Parke 


Guard 
§. Park 


Mr. McCreight has been with Greatfits new . 


National at Lubbock and Dallas. 





er was 





lege in 

field as 
Tucker to Santa Barbara = fiew Yo 
Ray P. Tucker has opened a neyg He we 
agency for Bankers Life of Iowa atfand on_ 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


He has been manffice of F 


ager at St. Louis for nine years, going) writer at 
there after 18 years at Elgin, Ill., where tary of i 


he started with the company. 


last May 
Life as 
its new 





Greenhill Virginia Manager} teen -ver 


National Bankers Life of Dallas, whic} Underwri 


has just entered Virginia, has appointe 
M. C. Greenhill state manager, with 





Emst § 


headquarters in Richmond. He has been Carl A. 


state manager at San Antonio for an, and now 
other company. 


Grogan Succeeds Finley 






American 
“Colorful 

eon meeti 
of Milwat 





Charles A. Finley, manager of ont§ president 


of Home Life’s agencies at New 
City, has moved to Florida for health§sociation | 


reasons, 


York# now presi 





He plans to continue with theof Life U: 


company there in personal production, association 
Thomas B. Grogan has been placed infson, Fond 


charge of the agency. 
joined Home Life in 1948. 


Nemeth General Agent 
A. F. Nemeth of South Bend, ha 
been named general agent in northem 
Indiana for Wabash Life of Indianapolis, 
Ray M. Strader and Arthur J. Buda) 
both of Mishawaka, was named distri¢ 
manager and assistant, respectively. 


Ashley Joins McClure Aency 
Willis 
Ernest McClure agency of Continent 


Mr. Groganfcities atter 


Slate Br 


David A 
agents of 
a luncheon 
Assn Oct. 





















aim G 
Benjamin 
life departr 
‘How a P 
Claim Man, 
hicago Cl 
officers are: 





H. Ashley has joined the 


Assurance at Kansas City as managtinresident: | 
of the A. & H. department. He fothresident: ¢ 
merly was head of the A. & H. depatthinental Ass 


ment of the Continental Casualty brand 
there which recently was closed. 
McClure 








space Grahar 
peccretary. 


agency has assumed 





branch’s A. & H. business. homas | 
Metropolitan Raises Moorfield fot . 


John H. Moorfield, for eight yeatithe Californ 
assistant district manager of Metropolprogress tha 


tan Life at Chattanooga, Tenn., has bet 
promoted to manager. 
by William Jones, 
Springfield, Tenn. 


H. S. Rose to Great Falls 


Harold S. Rose, formerly supervise 







‘0 standard 
He is succeedéities. He rev 
former agent Mat Chicago « 
VALC. cor 

benefits in re 





yey of 


at Des Moines for Northwestern Ng LOS ANG 
tional Life, has been appointed assistamhe New Yo 
manager of the W. G. Preston ageti#ingeles in cc 


at Great Falls, Mont. 


vhich that < 


Mr. Rose joined the company in 194bn behalf of a 


He is a navy veteran. 


Freeman Made Boise Manager 


Prudential has named Arthur L. Fre 
man manager of a district office 


Boise. 


Mr. Freeman joined Prudential as 


overing the ; 
pprovals in 
jornia is the - 


Incent Bc 


F. Ronald ° 
innesota Mu 
nts Consciot 










In 1950 he w 





agent at Wichita, Kan. fall 
promoted to staff manager and_ est oa meet 
lished an agency at Tucson, Ariz. 5 : 
is a veteran of the army air corps. , aie 

te Men o 


Security Life & Accident has 4 
pointed Sidney V. Badger of Me 





American } 
heduled a tw: 





Park, Cal. as general agent for “gem . 
Mateo county. He has been a gené Ret Neo a 
insurance man in the vicinity. d discuss plan: 
* _ Portage of cc 

James A. Walsh has been appoiiltonarroe, vice- 
supervisor of Connecticut agency @t¢ managen 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Hartid of the M 


He has been with the agency for # 


years. 


olders’ service 
he meeting, 
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|__ ACCIDENT 


Eee Guardian Life Appoints 
ains Life 

x of thiParker A. & H. Secretary 
. regional 
fe Under. 


ith Great 
llas. 






Guardian Life has appointed Gerald 
§. Parker secretary, A. H., to head 
its new A. & H. department. Mr. Park- 
et was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1938 and entered the insurance 
feld as a life and A. & H. agent in 
New York City. 

He was in the army almost five years 
and on his return joined the home of- 
fce of Preferred Accident as an under- 
writer and in 1948 was appointed secre- 
tary of its A. & H. department. Since 
last May he has been with New York 
Life as an administrative assistant in 
its new A. & H. department. He has 
been ‘very active in Bureau of A. H. 
Underwriters. 


ith! Emst Speaks at. Milwaukee 



































now president of the International as- 
Msociation as well as of St. Paul Assn. 
of Life Underwriters. Members of local 
associations at Kenosha, Racine, Madi- 
son, Fond du Lac, Green Bay and other 
cities attended. 


Slate Busher at Detroit 


David A. Busher, superintendent of 
agents of Monarch Life, will address 
a luncheon meeting of Detroit A. & H. 
Assn Oct. 9. 








iiClaim Group Hears Groves 


Benjamin H. Groves, manager of the 
life department of Travelers, spoke on 
‘How a Production Man Looks at a 
Claim Man,” at the first fall meeting of 
Chicago Claim Assn. New association 
oficers are: Paul Tyler, New York Life, 
BCE oresi . V. Parker, United, vice- 

president; Clyde D. Zimmerman, Con- 
“tinental Assurance, treasurer, and Wal- 
“Hace Graham, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
~asecretary. 





Thomas Los Angeles Speaker 
A. & H. Underwriters Assn. of Los 


tito standard provisions in disability poli- 
ies. He reviewed the recent meeting 
at Chicago of a sub-committee of the 
.AI.C. committee on A. & H. on 





LOS ANGELES—Maxwell Sagat of 
isthe New York department is in Los 
(ingeles in connection with the survey 


‘ Cali- 
lornia is the 12th state surveyed. 





lager 
ee incent Boston Speaker 
s F. Ronald Vincent, general agent of 
tial as Mnesota Mutual Life, spoke on “Acci- 
0 he wagents Conscious or Unconscious” at the 


st fall meeting of Boston A. & H. 
ssn, 








ife Men on A.M.A. Program 


American Management Assn. has 
heduled a two-day national office man- 
eement conference Oct. 18-19 at the 
“Potel New Yorker in New York City 
P discuss plans for meeting the current 
lortage of clerical workers. E. H. 
Oarroe, vice-president of the A.M.A. 
mc€é management division and man- 
of the Metropolitan Life policy- 














Insurance speakers include James H. 
Kohlerman, Life Office Management 
Assn., who will participate in a panel 
discussion; Bennett B. Murdock, senior 
administrative assistant, ordinary policy 
department, Prudential, who will speak 
on “Quality Control in the Office,” and 
Kermit Rolland, New York Life, who 
will speak on “Making Intra-office Com- 
munications Count.” 





Pension Conference Meets 


American Pension Conference will 
hold its first fall meeting Oct. 16 at 
Hotel Shelton, New York City. The 
discussion subject is the impact of re- 
cent court decisions on basic policies of 
the bureau of internal revenue relating 
to pension and profit-sharing plans. 
Herman Biegel, pension lawyer of 
Washington and New York, will talk 
briefly on major court decisions of the 
past year and a half that affect pension 
matters. He will give special emphasis 
to the import of the South Bend 
Oil Co., H.S.D. Co. vs. Kavanagh, Lin- 
coln Electric Co., 555 Corp. and Craw- 
Burlingame Co. cases. 





Provident Life of North Dakota has 
purchased a site on Fifth street at Bis- 
marck and will construct a new home 
office as soon as conditions permit. 


SALES MEETS 


Ohio Nat'l Has Texas Rally: 
Plan Sales Contest 


A regional meeting for the Texas di- 
vision of Ohio National Life was held 
at San Antonio. Henry Coutret, divi- 
sion manager for Texas and New Mex- 
ico, was in charge. 

Attending from the home office were 
George Grace and Frank A. Johnson, 
assistant superintendents of agencies. 

A coming contest featuring the reach- 
ing of the goal of $500 million in force, 
the “Half Billion Bowl Contest,’’ was 
announced. A miniature “Little Brown 
Jug” was presented to C. E. “Bud” Bis- 
sell of Midland in recognition of his 
having won the “Brown Jug,” a trophy 
presented annually to the general agent 
who shows the greatest excess over his 
production quota. 








Pyramid Club Hears Beach 


An analogy between the game of golf 
and the “game of salesmanship” was 
drawn by Frank H. Beach, professor of 
marketing, University of Illinois, fea- 
tured speaker at a meeting of the Pyra- 
mid Club of Continental Assurance at 


Chicago. Mr. Beach compared the golf- 
er’s tee shot with the salesman’s inter- 
view approach; the fairway shot with 
the sales demonstration; the rough shot 
with the method by which the salesman 
meets the prospect’s objections, and the 
green putt with the salesman’s closing 
argument, 

He pointed out that just as par is no 
longer satisfactory for the golfing pro- 
fessional, so the insurance salesman 
should never be satisfied with anything 
less than his very best. 





Western Reserve Managers Meet 


Agency managers of Western Reserve 
Life, Austin, Tex., met with company 
officials for a two-day conference at 
Austin. President A. F. Ashford dis- 
cussed the reasons for the increase in 
capital and surplus and the advantages 
which it gives. He said the stock has 
been oversubscribed by stockholders, 
managers and agents. 

He announced that plans for the ad- 
dition of two stories to the home office 
building are completed and that it is 
expected that work will begin soon. 

Other speakers were Lloyd L. Grove, 
vice-president in charge of agencies; 
J. ‘S. Breed, agency supervisor; Perry 
W. Miller, agency secretary; Neville 
Johnston, Austin agency manager, and 
‘Ralph Underbrink, Corpus Christi. 





PRUDENTIAL SECURITY PLANS SELL BECAUSE THEY SERVE 


can do.” 


selling.” 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N. J. 








olders’ service bureau, is in charge of 
he meeting, ; 


The William Rayners have every reason to enjoy life. Thanks to Prudential’s Dol- 
lar Guide their future is secure. The Dollar Guide showed them—as no other service 
can—just how far their life insurance and other resources would go. Now Bill 
Rayner has a plan that provides an income for his family, a home free of debt, an 
education for his children, and a retirement income. 


Said Bill, “I didn’t even want to discuss life insurance until I saw the 
Dollar Guide. It certainly made me conscious of what life insurance 


Raymond Hartle, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, “The premium on 
this case ran to nearly $900, but with the Dollar Guide you'd almost call it easy 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Woodson Addresses 
Joint Chicago Meeting 


A number of interesting sales pointers 
were presented by Benjamin N. Wood- 
son, executive vice-president of National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters, at a Joint 
meeting of Chicago C.L.U. chapter, and 
Chicago Assn. of Life Underwriters at 
which nine agents received the C.L.U. 
designation. 

In his talk, entitled “A Dime’s Worth 
of Ideas,” Mr. Woodson advised agents 
to ask their prospects to “transfer their 
money into insurance, rather than spend 
it on insurance.” “In this way,” said 
Mr. Woodson, “you are not competing 
with the prospect’s standard of living.” 
Pointing out that insurance must be 
purchased to be good, he also cautioned 
agents to “take the pressure off, don’t 
put it on.” 


Handles Responsibility 


To avoid the responsibility for the 
lack of insurance of a relative or friend, 
agents were told to have the relative 
or friend read thoroughly the policy, 
study its provisions. The agent should 
then have him sign a statement saying 
that he had read it, that he had under- 
stood it, and that he did not want it. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodson demor- 
strated the value of life insurance as 
collateral, referring to its cash value as 
“double-sized dollars.” 

The C.L.U. designations were con- 
ferred by Harry Steiner of the Lust- 
garten agency of Equitable Society. 


Cleeton Honored by 
Los Angeles Group 


LOS ANGELES — The first official 
function here in honor of Charles E. 
Cleeton, newly elected president of 
N.A.L.U., was a luncheon sponsored by 
Life Underwriters Assn. of Los An- 
geles with 75 of his friends and associ- 
ates in attendance. Life managers, su- 
pervisors, C.L.U. chapter, Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Council and Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table members, 
along with the chairman of N.A.L.U. 
convention committees, were on hand. 

Mr. Cleeton was presented a plaque 
with the signatures of all present on it. 


Knight Speaks at Richmond 


H. L. Knight, agency vice-president 
of Paul Revere Life, addressed a joint 
meeting of Richmond (Va.) Assn. of 
Life Underwriters and A. & H. Under- 
writers Assn. there on “The New Con- 
cept of A. & H. and Hospital Insur- 
ance as Viewed Today by the Life 
Underwriters.” 

C. L. U. certificates were awarded to 
three Richmond men, E. E. Capps, Life 
of Georgia; J. K. M. Newton, New Eng- 
land Mutual, and J. S. Dudley, Jr., 
Home Life. 


Phoenix—A luncheon meeting of the 
Arizona association was addressed by 
Newell C. Day, general agent at Daven- 
port, Ia. for Equitable of Iowa. He said 





Assets over $45,000,000 e 








Insurance in Force over $200,000,000 


NEW — A MUST FOR CAREER MEN! 


Multiple and Variable Disability Income and Family Income Riders permit 
professional planning and build a satistied clientele. 

Example: Married man, Age 38, children 8 and 10. Monthly income if 

disabled before Age 55—$250 until oldest child is 22. Then $200 until 

youngest is 22. Then $150 until insured is 65. Then $50 for life. 

Monthly income if insured dies—$200 until. oldest child is 22. Then’ $150 

until youngest is 22. Then $100 until insured would have been 65. Theu 

$5,000 cash. Maximum death payments, $59,000. 

If living at age 64—Paid Up Policy for $5,000. 

Annual premium first 12 years $453.40 reducing to $281.20 at age 55. 
Career men with Western render such professional service—can you? 
We accept brokerage business—you’ll like the commissions. A few openings 
for General Agents. 


R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
LEE CANNON, Agency V. P. 





Write or wire: Western Life, Western Life Bidg., Helena, Montana 








GENERAL AGENCY OPENING 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


A well-established general agency (more than $15,000,000 business 
in force) of an old and highly reputable billion dollar company 
now is open in metropolitan Saint Louis. 


A real opportunity for a capable field underwriter who has both 
aptitude and desire to enter management end of the life insurance 
business, or for a successful agency head who desires a broader 
field of operations. 


Attractive training and financial arrangements for the man se- 
lected. Every modern sales and training aid, together with salary 
plans, will be provided for the recruiting and training of new 
a ie 


inquiries will be treated as strictly confidential. In reply please 
give complete qualifications. 


Address H-10, The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











that the life insurance agent must add 
color to his approach in order to be a 
sales success today and illustrated his 
thesis with humorous illustrations. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Ernest H. Speckman, 
Jr., manager of the ordinary department 
of Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 
spoke on “Today’s Challenge.” 

Richmond, Ky.—Lacey Franz, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky association, spoke 
on its work. 

Oakland-East Bay, Cal.—A talk on 
how life insurance can help solving the 
complex problems of today’s economy 
and taxation was given by T. H. Tom- 
linson, western superintendent of agen- 
cies at Bankers Life of Iowa, at the first 
fall luncheon meeting. 


Buffalo — Allan W. Carpenter, Penn 
Mutual, was installed as president at 
the first fall meeting. The Buffalo C.L.U. 
chapter cooperated in sponsoring the 
luncheon. Ten new C.L.U.s received their 
diplomas. 

Conferment was by John A. Beane, 
dean of the Millard Fillmore College of 
University of Buffalo. Dr. T. Raymond 
McConnell, university chancellor, spoke. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—At the first fall 
meeting a sound film, “Four Steps to 
Selling,” was shown. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Speaker at the 
first fall meeting was Fred H. White, 
manager of Massachusetts Mutual at 
Buffalo. 

Officers for the new 
Pietak, president; Jack Barton, vice- 
president; Paul Zito, secretary; and 
Dick Cary, Jr., treasurer. 


year are Ben 


Detroit—John A. Calfa, Chicago agent 
of Prudential, spoke at the Sept. 26 
meeting. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The urge for excellence 
in business life is the “capacity to do 
things when it’s no longer fun,” How- 
ard;}H. Cammack, John Hancock, Albany, 
N. Y., immediate past president of Amer- 
ican Society of C. L. U. declared. He 
said that reward for excellence is compe- 
tence and appreciation by “your fellow 
man.” He recognized the achievement of 
23 members who received L. U. T. C. cer- 
tificates. 


Oklahoma City—Charles H. Schaaff, 
agency vice-president of Massachusetts 
Mutual, spoke on “KASH,” listing knowl- 
edge, attention, skill and habits as the 
necessary attributes of a successful life 
salesman. 


Wausau, Wis.—Plans for an active 
season were made by the Wisconsin Val- 
ley association at its opening fall meet- 
ing. George Rakow was appointed pro- 
gram chairman. Reports were made on 
the Los Angeles convention. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Committee chairmen 
were appointed and plans made for the 
coming season by the Northeastern Wis- 
consin association, An educational course 
will be conducted in cooperation with 
the local Vocational School. Carl Ernst, 


North American Life & Casualty, St. 
Paul, president of the International 
Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters, will 


speak Oct. 17. 


Quincy, Ill. — Mrs. Marian Stevens 
Eberly, director of the women’s division 
of Institute of Life Insurance, will speak 
at a luncheon on Oct. 16. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Carl Spero, New 
York City, president of American Society 
of C.L.U., told of the progress the C.L.U. 
movement is making ‘throughout the 
country. E. A. Ostegaard, Aetna Life, 
retiring president, was presented a desk 
pen set in appreciation of his services. 
Herbert L. Thomas, Jr., will be instructor 
for the L.U.T.C. course the association 
is sponsoring this fall. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The first meeting 
of the season was devoted to discussion 
of plans for the coming year. H. W. 
Cardwell, president, general agent for 
National Life of Vermont, announced 
that speaker at the October meeting 
will be Walter Weissinger, vice-presi- 
dent of New York Life. Warren H. Eier- 
man, Union National Bank, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., will speak at the November 
meeting. 


Milwaukee—Start of two LUTC edu- 
cational courses has been postponed to 
Nov. 1. Adler Shipway, Prudential, will 
instruct part I, and Aubrey Comey, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, part II. 








E. J. Dirksen, assistant insurance di- 
rector of Illinois, gave a talk on the 
work of the Illinois insurance depart- 
ment at a meeting of the Springfield 
Lions Club. 
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Minnesota Mutual are not ac 
Includes Disability Waiver | °,‘" 


Minnesota Mutual Life is now includga faster 1 
ing premium-waiver disability beneggthe life co 
automatically in almost all standard pog Mr. Hov 
icies. 

Automatic inclusion does not exte 
to annuities, 
family policies, 
group conversions and some term co 
versions. On retirement income bon 
and endowments running for 15 ye 
or less, amounts will be limited 
$50,000. 

In children’s policies the benefit wypmsurance ‘ 
be included automatically but no preggamzations 
miums will be waived before the anngo the eco 
versary of the policy nearest the child must adapt 


10th birthday. other org 
solely to w 


in the polit 
the good o: 
— Mr. Hov 
dent by Be 
ident and a 
The other 


Phoenix Raises Maximums 


Phoenix Mutual has raised the m 
mum amount of standard coverage 
$350,000 at ages 20 to 45 for life, e 
dowment, retirement income and fiy 
year term plans. 
been raised to $200,000 for substanda 


Phoenix Mutual now waives year! three years 


of Metropo 


premiums amounting to $50,000, : 
cluding premiums waived under “seal oe 
disability income provision in regag Pot) - 
to waiver of premium. oot N 

Policyholders whose regular premi Took F saea 
deposit fund provision formerly limit etal of v3 


to 10% of the face amount of the co 
tract can now increase deposits up 
20% of the contract face. 


Has New Juvenile Policy 


Travelers is now issuing a life wi 


a : There we 
premiums to age 80 policy at ages finduding 3: 
through 15 in minimum amounts @uho were ; 
$2,500. since reachi 


Recently the company introduced 
life with premiums to age 70 policy i 
sued at ages 10 through 60 and a pa#HEALTH 
ferred life issued at ages 16 through 
for a minimum amount of $10,000. 








The first | 
was “Healt! 
trial Policy! 


Bernard Ejiber Agency mer Spiegel: 
lin, both of 


Has Dual Celebration ied that 


Bernard M. Eiber, general agent essed consi 
Mutual Trust Life in Brooklyn, heldghealth of A 
reception at his of- their familie: 
fice celebrating the 
agency’s sixth an- 
niversary and_ his 








passing the New pe WwW 
New York state bar ne per 100 
examination. He is state drc 
a graduate of New t two dec 
York Law School. peoup tr 
His wife, Geral- vel 
dine, is already an ae Avera: 
attorney. a ie policyh 

Mr. Eiber has ye years in _ 
been in the life ee ot 2% | 
insurance business er tons 


for 20 years, hav- B. M. Eber 
ing been with Pru- creased more 
dential, Metropolitan, New England eae gal hi 
tual, and Fidelity Mutual, before joit “hea polic 
Mutual Trust Life as general agent it been populatic 
lowing war service as an officer inf . pa ave 
maritime service. et oot 

A. H. Neil, eastern department 2 Bot tis € insu: 
ager, represented the home office at # : e of 46 
celebration. Production in the Ei see of 6. 
agency this year is 38% ahead of 189" peneral PD 
making it the company’s sixth rankig mer A 
agency. Mr. Eiber is a qualifying mé eeeresident 
ber of the 1951 Million Dollar Row Dubl to tha 
Table. oun paper 


Msurance mot 
bee tion mortal: 
In New Location at Atlan eat. devel 
Sun Life of Canada is now occupyMfand Seaulatsc 
new and larger quarters on West P: continued to 
tree street at Atlanta, which is Geo fyears 4914 te 
Alabama Headquarters. @ substantial . 
It is following a trend toward sfoccurred het, 
floor office locations outside the “land the mort: 
gested downtown section, because O!"idinary insuray 
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Economic Power Overplayed: Howell 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
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gre not actually growing faster than the 
rest Of the economy, as savings, other 
than life insurance, have increased at 





agent 
n, held 








4 faster rate than have the assets of 
the life companies. 4 
Mr. Howell pointed out that insurance 


licyholders, and, as such, are inter- 
ested in higher interest rates. 

“So far insurance executives have run 
their companies in a way that is good 
for the policyholders and sound for the 
eonomy. There is no need for regula- 
tion based on the theory that the life 
insurance companies, as capitalistic or- 
ganizations, prmarily must be servants 


‘Hot the economy, whereas the economy 


must adapt itself to serve the ends of 
other organizations banded together 
solely to watch over their own interest 
in the political arena without respect to 
the good of the country as a whole.” 
Mr. Howell was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Benjamin T. Holmes, vice-pres- 
jdent and actuary of Confederation Life. 
The other new officers were listed last 


week. 
Elected to the board of governors for 
three years were M. E. Davis, actuary 


"gf Metropolitan; R. J. Myers, actuary, 


social security administration; C. A. 
Spoerl, financial secretary and assistant 
treasurer Aetna Life; R. G. Stagg, pres- 
ident Northwestern National; C. H. 
Tookey, actuarial vice-president, Occi- 
dental of California and D. N. Warters, 
executive vice-president Bankers Life of 
lowa; for two years, Leigh ‘Cruess, vice- 
president and chief actuary Mutual Life, 
and Arthur Pedoe, life manager and 
actuary for Canada of Prudential of 


. pEngland. 


There were about 600 in attendance, 
including 35 fellows and 62 associates 
who were attending their first meeting 
since reaching their higher status. 





the general population. 


HEALTH PROGRESS 





The first of the new papers discussed 
was “Health Progress Among Indus- 
trial Policyholders, 1946-50” by Morti- 
mer Spiegelman and Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, both of Metropolitan. They re- 
ported that the postwar period has wit- 
nessed considerable improvement in the 
health of American wage-earners and 
their families. Within five years, mor- 
ity. among industrial policyholders of 
opolitan fell by one eighth, the age- 
usted death rate at ages 1-74 years 
ining without interruption from 
2 per 100,000 in 1946 to 463.2 in 1950. 

rate dropped about one-half in the 
St two decades. ach race, sex, and 
P group registered a notable reduc- 
off in mortality. 

‘The average length of life of indus- 
tial policyholders increased from 65.6 
years in 1946 to 68.3 years in 1950, a 
gain of 224 years. Since 1930, the gain 
has amounted to more than 10 years; 
since 1911-1912 the average has in- 
creased more than 21 years. The im- 
provement has been greater for the in- 








nm dustrial policyholders than for the gen- 


eral population of the United States. In 
1948, the average length of life was the 
same for both groups, whereas in 1911- 
1912 the insured, with an average length 
of life of 46.6 years, was at a disad- 
vantage of 6.4 years as compared with 


Wilmer A. Jenkins, administrative 
vice-president of Teachers J. & A., re- 
erred to that part of the Spiegelman- 
Dublin paper which compared industrial 
surance mortality with the U. S. popu- 


‘Pation mortality and illustrated two im- 


portant developments. He said differ- 


.mig and converging trends of industrial 


sibility. 


and population over-all mortality have 


‘poontinued to a marked degree over the 


years 1911 to 1947, and that, likewise, 
a substantial convergence seems to have 
Occurred between population mortality 
and the mortality experienced under or- 
ary insurance over the same period. 
The results of extensive studies on the 
Ctors affecting lapse rates were pre- 


XUM 


sented in a joint paper by Charles F. B. 
Richardson, associate actuary, and J. M. 
Hartwell, research associate of Mutual 


Life. : 
The characteristics of the insured 
which have the greatest influence on 


lapse rates are income, occupation and 
age; income being by far the most im- 
portant, the paper pointed out. The 
most important characteristics of the 
policy are frequency of premiums, plan 
of insurance and amount of premium, 
The size of the policy does not affect 
the lapse rate. Policies on women show 
better persistency than policies on men 
in the same income group. There are 
very wide variations in the lapse rates 
of individual agents and this may be a 
fruitful source for further research. 
Lapse rates very substantially accord- 
ing to economic conditions, the rate 
after two years being much more 
affected by adverse conditions than in 
the first two years. Policies with policy 
loans show lapse rates from three to five 
or six times as high as those without 
loans. Lapse rates vary substantially 
by geographic regions. Urban business 


shows lower lapse rates than rural busi- 
ness. 


There has not been much improve- 
ment in the lapse rate over the past 30 
years. “In view of the efforts that have 
been made to better these ratios,” D. N. 
Warters said, “it would seem _ that 
lapses are in a large measure due to 
causes beyond our control. It is evi- 
dent that lapse rates could be reduced 
by refusing to sell insurance to those 
who have an inclination to lapse and we 
could develop selection processes to sort 
these people out. These lapsing policy- 
holders pay more for their insurance in 
the same way as they pay more for 
their installment purchases and all of 
the various other contracts which they 
fail to carry through to the end. How- 
ever, it does not seem socially desir- 
able to refuse the benefit of insurance 
to those who perhaps need it the most 
The less stable and the weaker need 
every encouragement to make provision 
for their beneficiaries and for the future 
and our task is to help them as mutch 
as possible.” 

A more optimistic view was taken by 
S. R. Wallace, Jr., director of research 
of the L.I.A.M.A. He said that it could 
be argued that the mere maintenance of 
former levels of lapsation in the face 
of the great expansion that has taken 
place represents a real accomplishment. 

Persistency of a policy is greatly de- 
pendent on the way it is sold. 


G. E. 


Cannon, vice-president and actuary of 
Standard of Oregon, said the lapse rate 
of new agents in his company is close 
to 50% higher than for mature agents. 
An attempt to pay higher first-year com- 
missions to an agent who has demon- 
strated his ability to write persistent 
business has been effective in some 
cases. However, it does. have its limi- 
tations, especially when applied to new 
agents. 

The new agent is usually a young 
agent, prospects among young people, 
with below average incomes, often in 
the higher lapse occupations, usually 
buying their first policy, and because of 
low income having to pay monthly pre- 
miums, The direct opposite may be 
true of the older agent. This point was 
brought out by E. A. Rieder, actuary of 
Mutual Life of Canada, in his discussion 
of his attempt to develop a simple but 
reliable persistency rate applicable to 
his own company’s business. 


Railroad Annuitant Mortality 


There is no evidence of any signifi- 
cant improvement in mortality among 
railroad non-disability annuitants over 
the last six years, Abraham M. Nies- 
sell, associate actuary of railroad retire~ 
ment board, reported in his paper, 
“Mortalitv of Railroad Annuitants, 1946- 
49”. He said it is interesting to note 
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The LNL representative recognizes his Company’s 
Mortgage Redemption Plan as a valuable sales-maker. He 
finds that his prospects like this plan because: 


1. The amount of insurance decreases as the 
mortgage reduces. | 


2. The premium grows smaller each year. 


3. Substantial permanent insurance remains 
after the mortgage is paid. 


__ This well-tailored Mortgage Redemption Plan pro- 
vides another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 
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that these railroad annuitants did not 
show an improvement in mortality com- 
parable to that brought out in recent 
inter-company studies of retired work- 
ers, 

“The mortality experience of pre-nor- 
mal age retirements among railroad em- 
ployes continued to be amazingly low 
in contrast to the heavy mortality of 
pre-normal retirements under group an- 
nuity contracts,” Mr. Niessen said. 
“These differences are explained by the 
availabilty of rather liberal disability 
annuities under the railroad retirement 
act.” 


The fact that railroad annuitants did 
not show an improvement in mortality 
comparable to that of the inter-company 
group experience could be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that in the latter ex- 
perience the lives come under observa- 
tion at normal retirement date whether 
they retire or not, R. M. Peterson, asso- 
ciate actuary of Equitable Society, 
observed. Under the railroad retirement 
plan, there is a range of optional retire- 
ment ages and in Mr. Niessen’s experi- 
ence, the lives come under observation 
only as they actually retire. 





ALBERTA ANNUITIES 


Any Canadian citizen resident in Al- 
berta may purchase an annuity under 
the retirement annuities act of Alberta, 
which went into force July 2, 1951, on 
more favorable terms than can be ob- 
tained from any other source in Canada, 
Laurence E. Coward said in his paper, 
reviewing the provisions of that act. 

Deposits will be placed in the pur- 
chaser’s annuity account and credited 
with 3%% compound interest, compared 
with 3% interest under the dominion 
government plan and 21%4% or 234% in- 
terest under insurance company con- 
tracts. To protect the annuity fund 
from possible losses due to improving 
mortality and especially the greater 
longevity in the prairie provinces, it was 
found necessary to charge different rates 
for annuities depending on the year of 
birth group of the purchaser. The use 
of “forecast” rates should avoid many of 








the difficulties which arise when a rigid 
table is used, he said, in particular the 
difficulties of amending the rate tables 
at rather frequent intervals. 

This is the first time, Mr. Coward 
said, a provincial government has issued 
annuities, and the rate tables are be- 
lieved to be the first tables in practical 
use to make allowance for improving 
mortality by varying the rates according 
to the year of birth. 


Government Actuary’s Comment 


The good and the bad points of the 
Alberta retirement annuities act were 
itemized by J. G. Fletcher, actuary of 
Canadian government annuities, Ottawa. 
On the credit side it is (1) flexible as 
to premium payments and annuity com- 
mencement date: (2) simple, with no 
policy form, no passbook; interest cred- 
ited at specified dates; (3) handled 
through existing provincial offices; (4) 
restricted as to earliest age for annuity 
to begin. 

On the debit side: (1) There is no 
pressure to pay premiums regularly. (2) 
The purchaser gets only a handful of 
recipts—there is no document telling 
him what he will get for his money. (3) 
The opportunity to buy an option on the 
rates may get the records cluttered up 
with inactive accounts, and could be ex- 
pensive in the future if 314% should 
then be much above the going rate. (4) 
They are not likely to sell many annui- 
ties without agents. Thus there will 
likely be very little money available for 
lending to municipalities. And if agents 
are hired, the actual cost ¢ money to 
the province will be considerably over 
34%4%. (5) The prime purpose is not to 
encourage saving for old age, but to col- 
lect money. 

On the subject of war risk clauses, E. 
M. MacRae, actuary of Occidental Life, 
said his company had prepared and se- 
cured approval in most states for a two- 
year war risk exclusion clause, with no 
reference to home areas, for emergency 
use in the event of enemy attack on 
large cities. Such a clause would permit 
continued issuance of new business in 
an orderly fashion without heavy anti- 
selection. 

So long as there are episodes such 
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THE GREATEST FORWARD STEP IN COMPENSATING AGENTS 


The Automatic Increasing Remunerator Contract, 
purely incentive, gives the Agent 


IMMEDIATELY 
e@ Basic Raise, commission rate at 20% more 
than customary commission contracts. 


PLUS 
@ Automatic additional inc?eases of 8% — 16% — 24% in First Year Com- 
mission rate — payable automatically first of each month. 
TOGETHER WITH 


e@ Persistency Bonus, payable every three months 

e Lifetime Renewals, a permanently increasing income 
e@ Free Vacation, all expenses paid, each year 

e@ Incentive Contests, liberal awards for all producers 
e@ Production Clubs, paying substantial cash bonuses 


Agents can easily DOUBLE their income for good production. 


With the A.I.R. Commission Contract—Outstanding Policies, we challenge com- 
parison. This unusual contract available in Michigan — Illinois — and Missouri 
— Write today for full details — Charles H. Davis, Supt. of Agencies. 
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wos Orrics FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
An Old Line Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Bringing More Commissions to Life Producers 
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NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


A few unusual opportunities open for liberal general 
agent franchises in states west of the Mississippi. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 








as that in Korea, there will be intermit- 
tent anti-selection. A. C. Webster, man- 
ager of selection of Mutual Life, said 
two years may be somewhat short and 
suggested that five years might be more 
satisfactory. He cited the need for a 
war clause and said that under present 
conditions such a clause could be lim- 
ited to younger ages, such as 18 to 26. 
Passengers on scheduled airline routes 
who fly 100 hours a year are now in the 
position that the odds against their be- 
ing killed in an airplane crash within a 
year are 4,000 to 1, J. E. Hoskins, actu- 
ary of Travelers, stated. Mr. Hoskins, 
who was reporting for the committee on 
aviation, said passengers’ chances of 
being killed in some other kind of ac- 
cident within the same year are substan- 
tially greater. He further reported that 
the experience of the life companies in 
regard to policyholders who were pilots 
in the United States armed forces when 
they bought their policies showed that 
deaths in flight since the Korean war 
began have been about two-thirds great- 
er than they would have been on the 
basis of peacetime experience since the 
last war, but this experience did not in- 
clude those still reported as missing. 


PREMIUM RATES 


In discussing the question of whether 
different premium rates were justified 
on policies issued to males and females, 
J. S. Hill, actuary of Minnesota Mu- 
tual, pointed out that while the mortal- 
ity of females is about 60% that of 
males, the average size of policies issued 
to women is about half of the average 
size policy issued to men. In assessing 
expenses, the average size policy is a 
very important factor, and Mr. Hill dem- 
onstrated that the higher unit expenses 
due to the lower average size of poli- 
cies on female lives offset the lower 
mortality rates of females, resulting in 
premium rates about the same as those 
charged male lives. 

. E. Morrison, underwriting execu- 
tive of Great-West, spoke of the special 
policy issued by his company to women, 
with a high minimum size and reflecting 
the lower mortality of females in the 
dividends paid. He stated that this 
could be done because on this plan the 
average size policy was maintained at 
a level above the average for the com- 
Dp 








any. 

The affect of the lower lapse rates of 
policies issued to women was discussed 
by J. E. Hoskins. He demonstrated 
that if non-forfeiture values were set at 
proper levels, this would not indicate 
lower premiums for women. 


Effect of Credit Restrictions 


Credit restrictions had little effect on 
the rate of policy loan borrowing in his 
company, W. C. McCarter, assistant 
actuary of Northwestern Mutual, said 
in discussing interest rates and invest- 
ments. There has been no noticeable 
change in the volume of settlement 
funds left on deposit and only a silght 
increase in the rate of withdrawal. 

E. M McConney, president Bankers 
Life of Iowa, believes the best way for 
the companies to increase the current 
flow of cash to combat inflation is to en- 
courage the field force to sell more 
insurance, since the other avenues of 
increasing income, decreasing disburse- 
ments, or increasing the turnover of as- 
sets do not seem promising. The opin- 
ion that a carefully planned campaign 
to encourage installment repayment of 
policy loans might be worth while was 
expressed by E. J. Moorhead, executive 
vice-president United States Life. 

W Jenkins pointed out that the 
outlook for increased interest rates had 
darkened since March, so that any 
change in premium rates to anticipate 
increased interest returns no longer 
seems warranted. If such changes later 
appear advisable, non-participating rates 
might well be adjusted, although par- 
ticipating rates could be continued. In 
annuities and settlement options, im- 
proved mortality might well offet in- 
creased interest yields). Long-term 
trends in expense and mortality should 
be carefully recognized. 














D. N. Warters said the extent 
which companies reinvest at higher yi 
in current markets is largely determing 
by the available market offerings 


aTravelers, 
made in t 
nd unre 










their impact on the company’s invegieves tot 
ment position. Since the federal resergmary con 
tems Of p 


board stopped supporting the gover 







ment bond market, new bond issugphanges 1 
have been offered at more attracti er te 
nce W 





prices. However, call provisions in th 






new issues have been unfavorable ang The nev 
in many cases the market at the quote ogcertt 
ne 










price has been too thin to accommod 
a large purchaser of securities. The 
factors have made the reinvestment 
higher yields less attractive in view 9 
the losses that would have to be take 
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mproveme 
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on sale of securities now held. ‘Tapining. H 
amount of reinvestment done by a lig giving f 
company depends upon the size of thgpense exh: 
company, its liquid position, and hoe the mo 
amount of capital losses that can be apgton «_ 
sorbed. A. A. Ti 

While many insurance companies hagéent of Su 
sold government bonds before the feqgthat 2 con 
eral reserve board removed the “peggountants 1 
from the government bond markegsections of 
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these attempts to sell had gradual} 
stopped, and there has been no indic 
tion of major selling by insurance cog 
panies in recent weeks, Robert E. Slatg 
controller John Hancock, said. The thi 
ness of the market as well as the co 











viction that government bonds mig? is to a | 
not decline further are important f gective of 
tors influencing the companies’ decisio as d % _ 






Trend of Interest Rates 


W. F. Poorman, president CenmScqn ] 

Life of Iowa, discussed the considerabj 
increase in interest yields on high g Reser’ 
(CONT! 





corporate bonds. He pointed out th 
the future trend of interset rates is 
very important factor influencing a com 
pany’s judgement, since if bond price 
drop again, many of the issues which mended a d 
now available at relatively high yiesgwith respec 
will undoubtedly be called in and rqsoners will 
financed at lower interest rates. In sucgitto surplus 
a case, the nominal redemption premiu plus. As to 
would not compensate the insurancg@ftment us 
company for the asset loss which it sui of 10%. He 
fered in order to purchase the securitgilg closely 
Mr. Warters said it is advisable fogmaternity re 
life insurance companies to be permitteg™ch in ma 
to hold common stocks in order to comg 10 whom 
pete with trust companies in the pensiagStve belons 
field, to diversify investments, and tue regular 
make equity funds available to industyg™ster plans 
Both he and Mr. Slater pointed out th classes of bu 
the present valuation criteria for png ie tates a 


ferred and common stocks proves gi experienc 
strong deterrent to company ownershi i 
of these securities. Mr. Slater pointe hamid 
out how the value of a portfolio of com” “s suc 
mon stocks might shrink seriously dt ably e, a th 
ing a period of low market values, a th gate eg 
discussed the various possible method had gare 
of reflecting “intrinsic value” of secu ed ee 
ties rather than their market values. acted ti 
According to Mr. Warters, tax-irt pital Assn. tc 
municipal bonds are not as attractive hospital Sek 
life companies as to other investors tin. pilot pei 
der present conditions. The price of Mifioliow this cl 
bond reflects the tax advantage to inig yy, LeVita 
vidual investors, and the return to M@siq99 of in: 
institutional investor is lower that #means of cre 
would be on a similar taxable bond. Mijjang departm 


Poorman indicated that many purcha§men continuc 
leaseback arrangements are also prowlitions of the B 
unprofitable to life companies in ¢ j 

light of present income tax regulatiosi Should Build 


New Annual Statement Form Mr. Hogg 


ne Proper ar 
In commenting on the proposed me@vision of insy 
form of annual _ statement, Public service 
Hughes, actuary of National Life & Agpublic attentic 
cident, referred to the criticism whi@Way administr 
has been directed against the compamigi the busines 
by reason of the fact that their anmmall the public 
statements were prepared in a fomllle work the 
which made for misunderstanding w@ptaffs do. 
confusion on the part of the public. The commi. 
felt, therefore, that the criterion for @M@e welfare o 
termining the advantages and storage of reci 
vantages’ of the new form must be &0mpanies are 


degree to which these sound criticis ence of re 
have been answered. He feels that wiPotographic 

the new form is a great improvem@pomething my 
over the old it is still a long way fmecords. A ny 
perfection and that good public relati@eted the unj 


demand constant efforts on the part doissioners 
Op 10n, 
The compani 
ration of proce 
added. The 


both the companies and the insu 
departments to improve it. 
D. C. Duffield, assistanct actuary 
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Wravelers, was critical of the distinction 
made in the new form between realized 
nd unrealized capital gains. He be- 
Feves total capital gains are of pri- 







sf 





t ream y concern, and that the separate 
~ goversptems of profits on sale and gains from 





issugenanges in book and admitted values 
‘Ehould not be credited with a signifi- 
nce which they do not possess. 

“The new form accomplishes its most 
important objective, i.e., the switch from 
‘Bhe “paid” to the “accrued” basis of 
counting, Kermit Lang, assistant actu- 
Equitable Life of Iowa, said. Many 
Bmprovements have been made in the 


id 














be takeglitection of modernization and stream- 
Jd. Thpining. He emphasized the importance 
by a lit giving particular attention to the ex- 
ze of typense exhibit, which will undoubtedly 





‘He the most difficult part of the transi- 








— tion from the old to the new form. 
} A. A. Tousaw, assistant to the pres- 
anies hapéent of Sun Life of Canada, announced 
the fegfthat 2 committee of actuaries and ac- 





“dountants is now redrafting the various 
Eections of the Canadian statement for 
‘imubmission to their companies and to 
Hhe government authorities for their 

onsideration. Both the Canadian in- 
‘Burance department and the provincial 
‘“Mepartments are favorably disposed 
‘Howard a change from the present cash 
tmbasis to a revenue basis. A definite ob- 
~Hective of the committee is to bring 
 decisioggbout a greater uniformity with the 
Jnited States form. 
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mended a decision as to size of reserve 
with respect to such plans by commis- 
sioners will all over that amount going 
into surplus and then to put a lid on sur- 
premiyglus. As to surplus the Maryland de- 
insurangpattment used the New York law limit 
‘ch it suo! 10%. He also recommended check- 
security ag closely the computation of the 
sable fgmaternity reserve — that may be too 
permitte much in many plans. ‘ 
r to com! 1° whom does the contingency re- 
e pensiog serve belong?, he asked. He thinks to 
and ie regular subscribers and not to the 
"industngmaster plans that came in late. The two 
1 out thgasses of business should be segregated 
for pragsilce rates and benefits are different and 
proves - experience is untested on the master 
‘Bolan. 
Oa He noted the benefits are not spelled 
> of cong Out by such plans very clearly. For ex- 
sly dul ample, is the Blue Cross organization 
ee obligated to continue the coverage if 
meta the member goes from a master to the 
of secur @Sular plan? 
aluil Commissioner Cheek of North Caro- 
vaiss*, Blina noted the move by American Hos- 
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, taxl@ pital Assn. to make a complete study of 
ore hospital costs with North Carolina as 


the pilot state. Commissioners might 
follow this closely, he said. 

Mr. LeVita suggested a tax of $2 per 
$1,000 of income of such plans as a 
means of creating a fund in the Mary- 
Bland department to employ one or two 


‘ice of t 
e to ing 
irn to 
r than 
bond. 


purci@*gmen continuously to follow the opera- 
° . tions of the Blue Cross. 
s in t ‘ es 

ulation Should Build Supervision 

Mr. Hogg wonders if the public has 

the Proper appreciation of state super- 

osed negvision of insurance. It is the type of 

N. Wpublic service which does not come to 

ife & Agpublic attention as do the police, high- 

sm wihitgWay administration, etc. He thinks those 





ig” the business should take occasion to 
tall the public’s attention to it and the 
me work the commissioners and their 
ffs do. 
The commissioners are interested in 
rdgine welfare of the companies, in the 
apstorage of records, for instance, he said. 
OMpanies are interested in the uniform 
ence of records acts, which permit 
Motographic reproduction of records. 
@omething must be done to preserve 
‘cords. A number of states have en- 
feted the uniform evidence law and 
eeeoners have helped further their 
UOp in. 
The companies appreciate the simplifi- 
ration of procedure in approving forms, 


comp 


















e added. There has been a better dis- 








semination of information on hearings, 
rulings, etc., through the central office 
of N.A.I.C. 

How are the life companies to meet 
the war emergency, he asked. With 
respect to the atom bomb danger, he 
doesn’t see how or why the government 
can or should insure the solvency of a 
private business, such as life insurance. 
Perhaps a moratorium, on payments to 
companies and by companies, yes. 

He sees no immediate threat of federal 
supervision of insurance but noted the 
government will soon have more life 
insurance in force than the commercial 
companies—something the public hasn’t 
noticed. Perhaps the business should be 
more aggresive in bringing such matters 
to the attention of the public. 

At a buffet supper preceding the zone 
meeting, George Washington Life and 
Reserve Life of Texas were hosts. West 
Virginia Assn. of Life Underwriters was 
one of the organizations giving the ban- 
quet. Commissioner Crichton acted as 
principal master of ceremonies at that 
affair, and presented Mr. Hogg a miner’s 
cap (with the blaze going) and other 
head table dignitaries miner’s caps (not 
going) and membership certificates in 
the W. Va. Ridgerunners’ Assn. 





There were 11 agents attending a 10- 
day advance training course at the home 
office of Union Mutual Life. 


Honor Dr. S. S. Huebner at 
New York C.L.U. Ceremony 


A large delegation of top executives 
of companies in the northeastern part 
of the country turned out for a mid day 
ceremony in honor of Dr. S. S. Huebner 
sponsored by the New York chapter of 
the American Society of C. L. U. and 
by the school of insurance of the In- 
surance Society. 

Local enrollees beginning their 
C. L. U. program as part of the “Hueb- 
ner class,” largest ever to commence 
C. L. U. studies, were presented to Dr. 
Huebner by Dean Arthur C. Goerlich 
of the Insurance Society. 

Dr. Huebner accepted the honor as 
a living token of recognition, on which 
he said he placed the highest of values. 
He told the new students that their 
C. L. U. studies would make better 
lives for them and their families and 
help them provide better service to their 
prospects and clients. He urged 
C. L. U.’s everywhere to continue the 
expansion begun this year by putting 
the same effort into recruiting each 
year so that the movement becomes 
ever larger. 

He told the students that he hoped 
C. L. U. studies would whet their ap- 
petites for more knowledge. He pre- 
dicted that there would be $1 trillion 


of life insurance on the books in another 
generation and advised the students 
that they were preparing themselves to 
participate in this great development. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Society, was the luncheon 
speaker. Julian §S. Myrick, chairman 
American College, presided. The local 
chapter was represented on the dais 
by John T. Scott, Penn Mutual. 


Expands Into Northwest 


Informative Research of Los Angeles 
which furnishes insurance inspection re- 
ports, has now expanded into the Pacific 
Northwest and has opened a branch 
at 607 Third avenue, Seattle. Martin 
Ayers is named sales manager there. 
He has been with the organization 
four years at Los Angeles, Bakersfield 
and San Francisco. Clifford Post is the 
production manager. He has been with 
I. R. at Los Angeles, Sacramento and 
San Francisco five years. 


Spero Speaks at Nashville 


Carl L. Spero, New York, president 
of American Society of C.L.U., ad- 
dressed a breakfast meeting of the Nash- 
ville chapter. William W. Eyster, Norris 
Maffett and Arthur Reed of the local 
chapter will be instructors of a C.L.U. 
course there this fall. 
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These are some of the things we 


think about as we move toward the 
end of our 50th year. 


What a grand business Life Insur- 


ance is because nowadays, more than 
ever before, it is the only means by 
which the average man may hope to 
create an estate. 


How fortunate we are to have such 


a fine, loyal, fast-traveling field force 
which has to its credit so many out- 
standing progress records. 


These two thoughts make the 


future look good to us. 
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Ingolf Lee Heads 
Fraternal Actuaries 


Story of Election Was 
Garbled in Issue 
of Sept. 28 


Officers shown in last week’s issue 
as having been elected by the Fraternal 
Actuarial Assn. at Chicago were actually 
those of the Conference of Actuaries in 
Public Practice, which met the same 
week. 

Ingolf Lee, assistant actuary of 
Lutheran Brotherhood, is the new 
president of the fraternal actuaries. 
Other officers are Robert Morris, ac- 
tuary of Maccabees, vice- -president; 
Mary M. Cusic, actuary of Royal 
Neighbors, secretary; Harmon Taylor, 
consulting actuary of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
treasurer; Robert H. Taylor, assistant 
consulting actuary, Cedar Rapids, edi- 
tor; Frank Lee, actuary Woman’s Ben- 
efit Assn., librarian. Council members 
are George A. Huggins, Daniel Macken, 
Lyle Barnhart, Franklin Stauffer and 
Richard Henne. 





Illinois Voted Citation 
for Fraternal Week Work 


The committee on fraternal week 
voted to present the 1951 fraternal week 
citation to Illinois. Illinois received 49 
votes out of a total of 117, followed by 
New York with 30 and Minnesota with 
15. The award will be presented at the 
next meeting of Illinois Fraternal ‘Con- 
gress. 








Carl M. Spero, New York City, presi- 
dent of American Society of C.L.U., 
spoke at a meeting of the Little Rock, 
Ark., C.L.U. chapter. 





Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-president 
of the American Life Convention, and In- 
surance Superintendent Robinson of Ohio 
at the zone 3 meeting of commissioners 


at Charleston, W. Va. 


Agent Now in Army Talks 
Life. Insurance in Sleep 











Arne A. Gustafson, a former agent 
at Rutland, Vt., of John Hancock, now 
in the army at Camp Pork, La., is still 
so devoted to life insurance that, ac- 
cording to the camp paper there, “he 
talks about it all the time—in his sleep. 

“To the chagrin of his barracks bud- 
dies, he spends hour after hours in the 
wee hours of the morning sleep-talking 
about how good his policies are and 
how stable the company he is selling 
for is. 

“At first it was a big joke to his 
buddies, but now they’ve moved him 
downstairs. Theye were afraid another 
sleep-talker might buy a policy.” 





The Rochester managers elected John 
J. Morgan, Columbian National, presi- 
dent; Clifford W. Beers, New England 
Mutual, vice-president; John J. Higgins, 
Metropolitan, secretary, and J. Hobart 
Rockwell, Connecticut General, treas- 
urer. 





J. Scanlon Fagan has joined Kasche 
& Kasche, Milwaukee general agents of 


Aetna Life, as supervisor. 
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Actuaries Given 
Company Angle on 
Sec. 213 Revision 


In discussion at the annual meeting of 
Society of Actuaries on likely develop- 
ments regarding the proposed revision 
of section 213 of the New York insur- 
ance law relating to agents’ compensa- 
tion and agency costs, R. Guest, 
vice-president of Massachusetts Mutual, 
made two observations relating to New 
York expense control. “In the first 
place,” he said, “those companies which 
have had difficulty in conforming with 
the present statutes have been mostly 
concerned with the limits exercised 
through the annual accounting to the 
New York department of first year and 
other expenses. Second, within the gen- 
eral agency companies the level of 
agents’ compensation has depended 
among other things upon two factors 
—the take-home earnings of the general 
agent within the over-all commission 
limit and the amount of agency office 
operation cost which is required to be 
paid by the general agent from his com- 
mission income. Within the present 
statute there is little difference between 
the real commission limit in the man- 
ager company and in the general agency 
company. The key to the situation is in 
the amount of vouchered office ex- 
penses paid directly rather than through 
commissions.” 

Mr. Guest also said that “in view of 
the stand taken by the New York de- 
partment that cost to policyholders 
should not be materially increased and 
in view of net cost competition among 
life companies, we may expect that any 
sound progressive changes which may 
be forthcoming will be examined espe- 
cially as to the best public interest.” 


Effect on General Agencies 


H. B. Wickes, vice-president of Secur- 
ity Mutual of Binghamton, discussed the 
difficulty of establishing new general 
agencies under the present section 213 
expense limitations. Under the new pro- 
posal, payment of salaries until a gen- 
eral agent becomes established will 
probably be used to help him get started. 


Mr. Wickes also pointed out the ad-. 


vantages of “heaping” of renewal com- 
missions in encouraging persistency, 
helping a new agent to keep financially 
afloat during his first few years in the 
life insurance business, and in tiding 
agents over a period of temporary de- 
pression. Heaped renewal commissions 
will be easier under the proposed ex- 
pense limitation, ‘he said. 

E. Slater, controller of John Han- 
cock, pointed out that the most impor- 
tant factor in agency compensation is 
not commission rates, but rather the 
production of business. A good agent 
can be adequately compensated by dif- 
ferent methods, while a poor agent, who 
does not produce an adequate volume, 
will not receive enough under any com- 
mission plan. 


Agency Cost Budgeting 


D. J. Lyons, second vice-president of 
Guardian Life, discussed the advantages 
of the proposed expense limitation re- 
vision for agency cost budgeting. He 
pointed out that agency expenses are 
limited directly under the proposed 
statute rather than indirectly as in the 
present law. This will make it easier to 
establish an agency budget within the 
legal limitation on expenses. 

G. McKinney, vice-president of 
Security Mutual, expressed the belief 
that the structural approach used in 
drafting the revision of section 213 is 
the most constructive step in the regu- 
lation of company expenses which has 
taken place since 1906. He said the 
separation of agents’ compensation from 
the other controls is both logical and 
proper, but referred to the barrier be- 
tween compensation for the first 15 
years and subsequent years as a short- 
coming of the proposed law. 

C. F. B. Richardson, associate actuary 


: : cial sect 
of Mutual Life, said the average sif- oj relief 
policy has increased by two-thirds sin ger out 


1939 and that the average first-year comiyickes, vi 
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The same may be true in your own com- 


sial security was amended. He said 
pany, although it may not be quite so 


rage Sif-al relief has shrunk as a result of the 





irds sing, ger outlay of federal funds. H. B. obvious. A worn-out employe can be 
fry en Seobreneent more? —— : mighty expensive. Do you have any 

atiescribed the problems resulting from | pension. problems now on your payroll?” 
cm y ringing insurance agents under the so- uppeler Tells Procedure Sometimes the employer will say, “It 
iDor Cogs] security act. ) : costs too much.” To that the agent 
. aol _ K. Dares. Jr., visn-peemdene “a T U e P s S ] might respond, “Many corporations 

Cah tuary O owers, Perrin, Forster that considered pension .plans a few 
and tiFrosby, described the effect on private O se In ension a es years ago are pi em pe what they 


pace y¥ 
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nsion funds of the changes in social 
urity. He said most employers have 
ot yet Changed their plans, but pre- 
icted that most of them eventually will 
ecognize the new social security pat- 
ns. Charles Siegfried, associate ac- 
vary Of Metropolitan, said he did not 
mow of any insured retirement plans 
hich had been decreased due to the 
increase in social security benefits, al- 
hough some have been increased. 
Albert Pike, Jr., actuary of Life As- 
wrance Assn. of America, said there is 
ho pending state cash sickness legisla- 
ion which is likely to become law in 
he near future. 

Bruce Power, secretary and actuary 
Mf Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Assn., believes the Canadian old age 
“‘Bension program will stimulate personal 
yings in Canada as the social security 
ct did in the United States. As a result 
this, the insurance companies will de- 


Lambert M. Huppeler, New York 
City general agent of New England Mu- 
tual who has established a pension pro- 
posal service in his agency to assist full- 
time agents and brokers to sell and 
then service pension business, described 
his plans at the company’s agency con- 
vention in Jasper National Park. 

The pension proposal service is an 
offshoot of the agency’s large pension 
department and is similar to the pro- 
cedure established on sales presentations 
of family and business insurance which 
the agency inaugurated last year. The 
aim of the proposal services is to give 
producers more free time for actual 
sales work and to provide them with a 
professionally styled proposal that will 
help close cases. 

Mr. Huppeler’s agency has already 
paid for more than $15 million of new 
business this year. On Oct. 1 the agency 
took over additional space. 


ploye is concerned. It may be all right 
for them but I don’t feel that a corpora- 
tion should have a pension plan unless 
the corporation also is going to benefit. 
Let me explain what I mean. Why 
should I as owner of a large company, 
worry about what happens to my em- 
ployes? Why should I take- care of 
people when they become old? Why 
shouldn’t they save enough money for 
themselves? Sometimes it is frightfully 
expensive to keep on an employe when 
he gets too old to work. The point at 
which that happens is hard to define. It 
may be 65 in some cases, or 75, or even 
older, but there is a point where this 
particular job can be done at less cost 
by a younger person, and perhaps many 
times more efficiently as well.’ Then 
the agent may cite examples such as a 
bus driver. “If the bus company had 
all 75-year-old bus drivers on Fifth 
avenue, it would probably go broke be- 


can get today for less money by co- 
ordinating their pension plan with the 
new social security act. Have you had 
a survey made since Jan. 1, 1951? 


Funding Past Service 


“There is also a new method of fund- 
ing past service costs which many com- 
panies are not taking advantage of—that 
is to spread the cost between now and 
actual retirement date. Many companies 
keep down the cost of their pension 
plan by having the older employes re- 
tire at a later date instead of having 
everyone retire at exactly 65 or 68. 

“Would you like us to make a survey 
for you to show you what a good pen- 
sion plan can be put in operation for 
your company at a cost which is a very 
small percentage of your payroll? 
Would you be willing to set aside 4% 
or 5% of your payroll for a retirement 
plan?” 





e also di : hae 
permaneff®!oP special policies and een The agent or broker produces the cause of accidents and the like. Obvi- “The employes aren’t interested. They 
sit admigetions to be used in conjunction wit prospect and basic data needed for a ously, it pays them to retire a bus driver would rather have an increase in pay,” 
t this wa". anes gorernment. fecsiane. pension proposal and brings it to the before he becomes an expensive liability. the employer might say. Or, in a similar 
F the rig Stefan gf gee Played of proposal department where a_ logical 
1e by reat-West Life, observed that the pro- pian for the particular prospect is 

nial hospital program adopted in worked out. Mr. Huppeler or one of his 


British Columbia was introduced by a 
ree enterprise government in an attempt 
9 avoid socialism. He contrasted this 
ith the Saskatchewan program, which 


assistant goes out on cases with the 
agent or broker to lend personal help 
in the sale. 


Small Case Market 


in a series of advertisements outlining advanta joyed 
NUMBER TWO by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of fonte meee 


eration introduced by a socialist govern- 
act we nent. # concontd Devitt, Poor yep fect Mr. Huppeler believes there is a large 
; of socgiaty, 1 oronto, ie ed on the eltect market for small case pension business. 
said tf the Canadian old age oo Pro- He outlined several sources of pros- - ; 
r the prgtam on private pension plans. pects and the possible objections they | 
» 4 milligg |, may raise to installing a pension plan 
the avalraining Conference to in their pn srmeagecgy Moa suggested 
ired wor “ some responses to these objections. 
to $42, Follow L..A.M.A. Meeting The easiest places to find prospects, 
feiss 5 peing aia san is orig ng dle ipa ng hecPA "ad test. 
rends aglow the general sessions of the Lille ness insurance, among officers and di- 


+ mnsurance Agency Management Assn. 
nual meeting Nov. 13-15. The first 
raining conference last year drew more 
han 250 and proved so popular it is 
eing planned this year for all agency 
Mficers, rather than just for training 
rectors. 

Beginning the afternoon of Nov. 15 
nd continuing through the next morn- 
ng, the conference will have as _ its 
heme “Administering Your Training 
Program.” There will be two sections 
wining concurrently; for ordinary com- 
aties and combination companies. On 
hursday afternoon, discussions in both 
ections will be on agent training and 
m Friday, management training as it 
lates to agent training. 
Each section will feature panels of 
vell-known company executives. In- 
mal in nature, the conference is ex- 
ted to have a good deal of audience 
ticipation and will be more specific 
hits attack on the training problem 
an last year. It will be directed by 
me education and training committee, 
taded by Raymond C. Johnson, agency 
president of New York Life. 


rectors of corporations to whom he has 
sold personal insurance, and in compa- 
nies where he has a “speaking acquain- 
tance” with an officer or director. 

The sales talk is actually quite sim- 
ple, he explains. The agent says some- 


‘thing like, “Has your company ever 


considered a retirement plan? Or a pen- 
sion plan? Or a profit-sharing plan?” 





EXCUSE OBJECTIONS 





There are about 10 common answers 
to that question. Some of them are ac- 
tually excuse objections. 

After the agent has asked the ques- 
tion, the prospect may simply say, “No.” 
The agent’s response is, “Why not?” 
When he asks this question, Mr. Hup- 
peler said, he will probably get one of 
the other excuse objections, or the agent 
may say, “Well, that’s strange, because 
almost every corporation official I know 
is deeply concerned with this problem. 
A lot of pension consultants talk about 
the value of pensions as far as the em- 











Mrs. G. C. Palmer, 
wife of the president 
of George Washing- 
ton Life; Robert A. 
Crichton, West Vir- 
ginia commissioner, 
and Mrs. Crichton, at 
the zone 2 meeting 
at Charleston, W. Va. 


progress of all recruits. 
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I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 
enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as thesBasic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
‘is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
ous personal supervision is given to the training 
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vein, “The employes wouldn’t appre- 
ciate it. They are only interested in more 


money.” 

A response to that can be along the 
following lines. “That's right. The lower 
paid employes especially would much 


prefer to have an increase in pay than 
to have you install a pension plan. But 
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employes would like. In this instance it 
is more a question of what is the best 
thing for the corporation. You can give 
your employes increases in pay instead 
of setting up a reserve for pensions, but 
when retirement comes you will still 
have to pay the pension. You will 
still want to get rid of those people 
who are too old to work or who have 
become a liability to the corporation.” 


“Have Several Proposals” 


If the employer says, “We have about 
seven or eight proposals right now,” the 
agent may ask, “Why didn’t you adopt 
one of the plans suggested?” (Then he 
should try to find out the reason why 
the sale was blocked and follow up by 
saying, “Do you have anyone on your 
payroll who is a pension problem right 
now? Do you realize how many other 
companies are taking this step?”’) 

“If management in the past failed to 
set up a reserve for equipment which 
you now own and charged that equip- 
ment off as a business expense during 
the years in which you used it up, you 
would criticize them for lack of fore- 
sight and judgment. Many corporations 
find as they now look at their pension 
problems that they are faced with a high 
past service cost, a cost which should 
have been charged off during the last 
10 years of high profits. They see clearly 
that they should have had a pension 
plan a long time ago, and that it is 
wrong to pass on to management of the 
future the ever-mounting problem of 
pension cost, one that may easily be too 
much for the corporation to handle. 
Management of today should charge off 
pension costs against today’s profits and 
not pass the buck to future management 
to pay a double bill—that for past serv- 
ice costs as well as for current service 
costs.” 


“TOO YOUNG, TOO OLD” 








“We're to young,” the employer 
might say. The response is, “You’re 
right. A young company doesn’t need a 
pension plan. At least it doesn’t need 
it as much as an old company which 
has a large number of ‘old-timers’ on 
the payroll. A young company has 
young, energetic employes, but as time 
goes on and the corporation prospers, 
the corporation grows older and the 
men and women who devote their lives 
to its progress also grow older along 
with it. A smart management sets up a 
reserve for depreciating equipment. It 
is equally good business to establish a 
reserve for the depreciation of old hu- 
man equipment. You can do this at half 
the cost that older corporation must 
pay, and you should do it for your per- 
manent personnel. Otherwise, in 15 or 
20 years, you—or the future management 
—will look back and say, ‘Why didn’t 
we start this plan in 1951? Why didn’t 
we charge off service costs as we earned 
profits on these people instead of letting 
it acrrue and not having the funds to 
take care of it in 1966?’” 

Conversely the corporation may re- 
spond, “We’re too old. The cost for 
funding past service is too high.” The 
answer to this, Mr. Huppeler explains, 
comes in the same category as a dis- 
cussion under the second objection, 
which is that it costs too much. 

“When you get this reply, apparently 
they have found out from other pro- 
posals which have been submitted that 
they are faced with high past service 
cost. So,” Mr. Huppeler suggests, “find 
out just what these other proposals 
have offered. Then suggest either the 
system under the second objection of 
having the older employes retire at a 
latter age and fund all past service to 
retirement age instead of trying to do 
it all in 10 or 15 years, but make the 
further suggestion that the pensions be 
worked up for older employes on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, setting up a reserve for 
employes under age 60 or 55. Explain 
to the corporation that the cost is never 
going to get any cheaper and the prob- 
lem is never going to be any less press- 
ing. Rather, it will pyramid. It is im- 
portant from the corporation’s view- 


point especially in the years of big prof- 
its and high taxes. 

Perhaps the employer will say that 
his corporation may be able to afford 
it now but not in the lean years or, al- 
ternately, the employer will say that 
he doesn’t want to take on any more 
fixed commitments of any kind. 

Mr. Huppeler suggested that the an- 
swers to these questions almost tie in 
together, but in answering the previous 
one, in order to create interest (remem- 
bering that this is in the approach) the 
agent might ask this question, “Would 
you be interested in a plan where you 
only make the payment in big profit 
years?” In other words, try out a profit- 
sharing approach, then later on try to 
switch to a fixed commitment plan. This 
also applies to the answer to the ob- 
jection against any more fixed commit- 
ments. 

Perhaps the employer may say, “Let 
our employes shift for themselves.” Mr. 
Huppeler says he has never received 
this answer but that if he did he would 
probably give up. If he had a little extra 
time on his hands, he might spend a 
little time discussing the reasons for a 
pension plan on the part of manage- 
ment and the corporation. “It’s not a 
question of allowing employes to shift 
for themselves when they get too old, 
but what will happen when they hang 
around and stay on the payroll? Let- 


ting them shift for themselves 9g 
means that the corporation is going 
be burdened with people too old 
work.” Tough as the employer yy 
think he is, he can’t throw them out q 
they are going to give poor value j{ 
their payroll dollar. The emplo 
should recognize the high cost of keg 
ing people on the payroll who are 
old to do a good job and may agree ¢ 
it is not a matter of personal poh 
as much as a matter of profit pol 
which dictates pension plans for a 
of corporations. 


Why a Pension Plan 


Finally the employer may ask, “ 
should I start a pension plan?” 
agent’s anwer to this one is, “Thereg 
many reasons and one of the biggest 
that men wear out and you can set 
your reserves now in good profit ye, 
and in high tax years to enable yoy 
replace them. The pensions you my 
pay them will then be charged , 
against the years in which they work 
for you. If you don’t, the future 
agement will be forced to take care 
these expenses, plus the pension ¢ 
penses of their own employes as th 
grow older. Sooner or later, in compd 
tion with other industries, you will ne 
a pension plan. Why not leck into 
now and give it your consideration” 
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Gives Low-Down on MDRT 


Comments on the recent Million Dol- 
lar Round Table meeting at Coronado, 


- Cal., by Walter Hiller, new chairman of 


the M.D.R.T.: 

1. Unless you’d just closed a case for 
a quarter of a million dollars or were 
working on a pension trust case with a 
$40,000 annual premium, you found 
yourself eating breakfast alone. 

2. They heard talks on estate plan- 
ning, trust instruments and all that in- 
tricate stuff but the bull sessions in the 
room-hopping stunt where the largest 
crowds gathered were on simple ideas 
for quick sales. 

3. Forty-five percent of those present 
were men who had attended three or 


more M.D.R.T. meetings, indicating that’ 


(a) they like to travel: (b) they’re dumb 
and can’t comprehend what they heard 
on their last trip to the M.D.R.T.; (c) 
they want to find out how the other 
fellow gets his million, and then go 
back home to continue to carry on the 
same as before. 

4. Tabulation of jokes and _ stories 
told: clean. 110; not so clean, 210; not 
fit to be published 310. 

Mr. Hiller, who is an agent of Penn. 
Mutual at Chicago, offered these com- 
ments in absentia at a meeting of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters Assn. and 
Chicago C.L.U. He was scheduled to 
speak but had to stay at Coronado for 
an M.D.R.T. executive committee meet- 
ing. His remarks were read by the 
principal speaker, Managing Director B. 
N. Woodson of National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters and were much appreci- 
ated by the audience. 

Editorial Quotes Day 

The lead editorial in the Chicago 
Daily News recently quoted Insurance 
Director Dav’s figures on the fact that 
some 4 million Illinois people have 
voluntary health insurance. 

Mr. Day believes that along with 
this tremendous growth in the sale of 
voluntary plans there is an obligation 
to see that the customers are well 
pleased with what they buy because 
every dissatisfied customer is a potential 
believer in some other basis of insurance 
if he feels that he has been ill treated. 

People wouldn’t buy a suit of clothes 
from a mail order concern that they 
knew nothing about but even fairly in- 
telligent members of the public will 
fall over themselves to buy insurance 
that is advertised in a mimeographed 
letter, Mr. Day points out. He feel that 
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it behooves the insurance industry 
get the public so thoroughly sold 
soundly written A. & H. and hospit 
ization insurance that they will n 
be tempted by the type of insurer th 
makes or implies lavish promises th 
it has no intention of making good¢ 








Compares Korean Records 

Commenting on an “observation” 
the Sept. 21 issue in which it was sta 
that Mutual Life has lost 48 poli 
holders in Korea, paying on them de 
benefits of $225,000, Karsten Kennej 
actuary of Provident Life of North) 
kota, points out that with allowance! 
difference in size either Mutual has} 
fortunate or his company has “had 
share.” 

As a result of the Korean War, Pro 
dent has paid eight claims, totaling ax 
$21,000, and has listed one case j 
$2,500 in the missing in action catega 


Want Underwriting Data 

_ Brokerage supervisors of life agent 
in large cities would like to have 
weekly if not a daily notice of cham 
in company underwriting practi 
Much information is disseminated 
bally at regular meetings of supervis 
associations but not everyone can att 
all these meetings. Getting the answ 
into printed form might take too m 
words to describe completely the 0 
pany’s attitude or practice; or perth 
it is semi-confidential and not publ 
able. 

The following questions were suggd 
ed by a brokerage supervisor as being 
interest to him: Which companies ki 
had experience with  retroceded 
insurance? Which companies “si 
impose” group on group? Where 
business be placed on risks over 
70? Which companies are experimt 
ing or have had experience with ctf 
types of heart, blood pressure, dial 
ulcer and kidney removal cases? ¥ 
companies are best on foreign ‘ 
war clauses and riders, inspections, # 
tion coverage? Which comp 
write the best disability cové 
Which company is helping which ag¢ 
establish what record for which me 

It has been said that compamig 
occasion will relax their underv 
rules just a bit to help some agé 
make a record. By getting 4 
through such an agency at that tf 
supervisor can win the gratitude 
broker and attract other business 
him in the future. 
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The Manhattan Life's 


NEW FAMILY 
SECURITY POLICY 


Written down to as low an Expiry Period 
as six years from date of purchase to 


as high an Expiry Age as 75 





Issue Ages: 20 to 64. * Convertible, without 
Medical Examination, for the then Commuted 
Value, into any form of policy, except Term, 
before Insured is 65 years old, nearest birth- 
day x The Waiver of Premium Total and 
Permanent Disability Benefit, effective to 
Age 60, is included without ack extra 
charge in all standard policy issues * The 


New Family Security Policy is Participating. 





Premium Rates are included 
in the 20-page booklet describing this new policy. 
Ask for a copy. 


Our 2nd Century 






Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-2370 


























































MR. AGENT 


Illustration shown 
is Cover Page of 
one of our Sales 
Pieces which won 
“Award of Excel- 
lence” Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers 
Assn. It’s a hard- 
hitting visual sav- 
ings plan presen- 
tation. 








Perhaps Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany can help you solve the “Ifs in Your Life.” 
You will find that Pan-American Representa- 
tives are armed with competitive merchandise, 
flexible underwriting, invaluable sales aids... 
all of which enhance your chance of success. 
What's more, our carefully-chosen represen- 
tative’s desire-to-succeed is intensified by a 
plan of compensation which furnishes greater 
benefits to those who do an outstanding job— 


A Career Contract. 


For Information, Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 





CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 






EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 








PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 






KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 








As the L.I.A.M.A. celebrates its thirtieth year in its efficient new quarters 


in Hartford, the A‘tna Life joins in congratulations for its outstanding service 


to the institution of life insurance. Its new building is a mark of its growth and achievement 


and a monument to the enterprise and genius of the late John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
who conceived the objectives of the L.I.A. M.A. and through whose guidance and 


leadership the Association has earned such high regard in the life insurance business. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15° Mt CONNECTICUT 





